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CHESS  AND  CHECKERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


RALPH  RICKARD 


A  GREAT  MANY  DIFFERENT  TYPES  of  indoOf 

games  have  been  adapted  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  The  actual  social  and  emotional  benefits 
which  blind  players  may  derive  from  these 
games  are  determined  by  several  important 
factors.  Some  of  these  are:  (i)  the  type  of 
game  selected  for  adaptation;  (2)  the  means 
used  to  adapt  the  game;  (3)  the  way  in  which 
the  game  is  introduced  and  taught  to  the  blind 
person;  (4)  opportunities  to  play  the  game 
after  it  has  been  learned. 

The  recreational  value  of  this  kind  of 
leisure-time  activity  has  been  repeatedly  em¬ 
phasized  by  all  of  the  literature  in  this  field. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  intensive  of  the 
studies  made  on  this  subject  is  presented  in 
Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  der  Blinden,  by 
J.  W.  Klein.  He  describes  the  various  games 
which  had  been  adapted  for  the  blind  by 
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1819.  The  possible  methods  of  teaching  these 
games  are  also  discussed  by  Klein. 

The  most  recent  and  most  progressive  con¬ 
tributions  are  now  being  made  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  Examples  of  some  of 
the  more  recent  American  contributions  can 
be  found  in  Helga  Lende’s  survey  entitled 
What  of  the  Blind?  One  of  the  articles  in  this 
book,  written  by  Dr.  R.  S.  French  and  Dr. 
D.  H.  Morgan,  describes  some  of  the  aids  and 
appliances  which  are  being  used  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  recreation  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind.  A  few  of  the 
most  popular  indoor  games  are  mentioned  in 
order  to  reveal  the  extensive  recreational  pos¬ 
sibilities  which  now  exist  for  blind  people.  The 
article  concludes  as  follows:  “The  number  of 
games  in  which  they  can  successfully  engage, 
is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  games  avail¬ 
able.  All  that  is  needed  in  most  cases  is  a 
slight  modification  of  an  existing  game,  but, 
above  all  else,  it  is  necessary  for  contestants 
of  normal  sight,  as  well  as  for  the  blind,  to 
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comprehend  these  possibilities.  Instruction  and 
practice  in  many  types  of  games  should  be  a 
very  definite  part  of  the  school  program, 
either  through  actual  classroom  instruction, 
or  through  supervised  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties.  The  school  benefits  through  a  decrease  in 
the  number  of  disciplinary  cases,  and  the 
child  benefits  beyond  measure.  A  great  many 
cases  may  be  cited  in  which  maladjusted  chil¬ 
dren  have  become  relatively  normal  beings 
through  recognized  achievement  in  certain 
games.”  (Vol.  II,  p.  86) 

If  instruction  and  practice  in  many  types  of 
games  are  to  be  a  definite  part  of  any  school 
program,  they  should  be  planned  throughout 
with  much  care  and  foresight.  Many  schools 
for  the  blind  use  games  as  a  means  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  few  have  developed  their  pos¬ 
sibilities  into  a  definite  program  of  social  ad¬ 
justment.  One  of  the  major  objectives  of  any 
school  for  the  blind  should  be  to  prepare  its 
students  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  life  in 
a  sighted  world.  This  objective  can  be 
achieved  satisfactorily  only  by  direct  contact 
with  students  of  public  schools.  At  present  a 
large  proportion  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  are  using  various  indoor  games 
as  a  means  of  intramural  competition.  Chess 
and  checkers  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
games  which  are  being  used. 

In  1900,  Alexander  Mell  stated  that  chess  is 
one  of  the  oldest  games  known  to  have  been 
played  by  the  blind.  He  also  stated  that,  from 
earliest  times,  checkers  has  been  recognized 
as  a  worthwhile  means  of  entertainment  for 
the  blind.  In  spite  of  much  reference  to  the 
accomplishments  of  blind  chess  players 
throughout  the  world,  there  is  little  evidence 
to  indicate  that  schools  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  have  chess  and  checker  teams 
which  are  competing  against  the  teams  of 
public  schools. 

This  paper  has  been  restricted  to  a  survey  of 
literature  pertinent  to  the  games  of  skill — 
chess,  and  checkers.  These  games  are  especially 
suited  to  team  competition  because  the  ele¬ 


ment  of  chance  does  not  determine  their  out-  metho 
come.  Furthermore,  the  public  high  school*  I  points 
already  have  clubs  and  teams  that  are  anxious  i  moves 
to  compete  against  any  organization  that  is  I  sihon 
willing  to  play  them.  Therefore,  the  blind  I  ovcrco 
need  only  develop  enough  skill  to  qualify  for  metho 
competition  or  membership  in  a  city  or  county  |  Th^  ^ 
league.  [  plcteh 

After  selecting  the  games,  one  of  the  first  |  squan 
problems  is  to  devise  the  best  means  of  adapt-  !  ti^e  p 
ing  them  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  How  should  I  secon* 
the  squares  on  a  chessboard  be  modified  so 
that  the  blind  can  discern  their  size  and  |  s^nar 
color  by  the  sense  of  touch?  In  1819,  Klein 
described  an  adapted  board  which  had  alter-  memi 
nate  smooth  and  ribbed  squares.  The  boards  1  "uml 
which  are  now  manufactured  in  the  British  | 

Isles  are  constructed  so  that  the  white  squares  !  P 
are  raised  above  the  level  of  the  black.  Un-,j:  t^^^t 
fortunately  for  the  blind  players,  this  poliq 
of  raising  the  white  squares  is  not  consistently 
followed  by  all  the  manufacturers  of  chess 
sets.  This  lack  of  standardization  causes  much 
confusion  and  disappointment  among  the 
totally  blind  players. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  chessmen  also 
should  be  standardized.  Klein  believed  that 
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they  should  be  at  least  one  and  a  half  inches  | 
in  height.  The  chessmen  erf  the  British  sets  |  cnal 
are  all  less  than  an  inch  in  height.  However,  |  '•'t® 
the  literature  contains  no  comparisons  of  the  |  ^csi 
relative  merits  of  the  various  systems  of  adapt-  [,  <^ne 


ing  sets.  Many  feel  that  any  game  which  is 
adapted  should  closely  resemble  those  used 
by  sighted  players. 

When  chess  was  first  taught  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  each  piece  was  held  in  place 
by  a  peg  which  fitted  into  a  hole  in  the  center 
of  each  square.  This  method  has  been  used 
for  more  than  a  century  without  undergoing 
any  significant  modification.  Recently  it  has 
been  suggested  that  the  pieces  could  be  held 
in  place  by  means  of  magnetic  attraction.  No 
sets  which  make  use  of  this  principle  have  yet 
appeared  on  the  market. 

Klein  further  discusses  some  of  the  possible 
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methods  of  teaching  chess  to  the  blind.  He 
points  out  that  the  vast  number  erf  possible 
moves  and  the  changing  complexities  of  po¬ 
sition  present  additional  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  successful  blind  player.  Three 
methods  of  teaching  chess  are  then  described. 
The  first  of  these  methods  involves  a  com¬ 
pletely  tactual  examination  of  the  rows  of 
squares,  the  individual  pieces,  and  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  pieces  to  one  another.  The 
second  method  places  a  much  greater  burden 
upn  the  mind  of  the  blind  player.  All  of  the 
squares  on  the  board  are  designated  by  pro¬ 
gressive  numbers,  i  to  64.  The  player  must 
memorize  the  squares  by  means  of  these 
numbers.  Thus,  if  given  the  number  of  the 
square,  the  player  will  know  the  position  of 
the  piece  which  has  been  moved.  Klein  admits 
that  this  method  presupposes  a  blind  player 
practised  in  thought  and  abstraction. 

The  third  method  combines  the  basic  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  first  two  methods.  The  player 
carries  on  the  major  part  of  the  game  in  his 
head,  completing  what  he  forgets  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  touch.  If  this  method  does  not 
make  the  feeling  of  the  pieces  unnecessary,  it 
at  least  shortens  the  playing  time.  A  different 
system  of  numbering  the  squares  is  used  to 
enable  the  player  to  be  more  accurate  in  his 
interpretations.  Each  square  on  the  board  is 
designated  by  two  numbers,  one  of  rank,  and 
one  for  file.  These  numbers  are  often  marked 
on  the  sides  of  the  board  for  the  convenience 
of  sighted  players.  The  chess  teachers  of  to¬ 
day  have  improved  this  system  of  numbering. 
The  old  “rank”  numbers  from  i  to  8  are  re¬ 
tained,  but  the  files  are  now  named  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  initial  position  of  the 
pieces;  i.e.,  the  file  occupied  by  the  two  Kings 
at  the  beginning  of  the  game  is  known  as  the 
King’s  file.  Thus,  the  confusion  of  numbers 
which  characterizes  Klein’s  third  method  is 
eliminated.  This  improved  method  corre¬ 
sponds  exactly  to  the  .system  of  chess  nota¬ 
tion  which  is  used  to  record  games  in  inter¬ 
national  tournaments. 


Opportunities  for  the  blind  player  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  skill  are  very  abundant  in  a  residential 
school.  These  c4>portunities,  however,  have 
proved  inadequate  as  a  recreational  program 
of  social  and  emotional  adjustment.  Signifi¬ 
cant  progress  is  not  made  until  the  team 
leaves  the  familiar  school  surroundings  and 
competes  against  the  teams  of  nearby  public 
schools.  Every  tournament  brings  new  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  a  greater  degree  of  social 
assurance  to  each  of  the  seven  blind  players. 

The  United  States  has  as  yet  not  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  of  the  international  opportun¬ 
ities  which  exist  for  blind  champions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1932  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  received -an  offer  from  the  Braille 
Chess  Association  of  London  to  play  a  scries 
of  tournaments  by  correspondence.  These  are 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  English  Association: 

1.  The  tournament  shall  last  for  a  definite 
period  of  approximately  eighteen  months,  and 
the  closing  date  shall  be  announced  before 
such  tournament  commences. 

2.  Members  shall  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  classes  according  to  strength,  and  one 
prize  shall  be  awarded  in  each  class. 

3.  Each  player  shall  play  not  less  than  four 
games,  to  be  known  as  “Minimum  Games,” 
each  game  with  a  different  opponent,  all  op¬ 
ponents  being  in  the  player’s  own  class;  but, 
subject  to  rule  7,  no  player  shall  be  required  to 
play  more  than  one  game  at  a  time,  except 
by  his  own  consent. 

4.  Members  desirous  of  playing  “Additional 
Games,”  whether  by  playing  two  opponents 
simultaneously,  or  two  simultaneous  games 
with  one  opponent,  or  otherwise,  may  do  so. 
subject  to  the  consent  of  the  opponent;  all 
such  additional  games  shall  be  counted  in  the 
tournament. 

5.  One  point  shall  he  allowed  for  a  win,  and 
one  half  for  a  draw,  and  the  points  so  ob¬ 
tained  .by  a  player  shall  be  taken  as  a  ptercent- 
age  of  the  points  he  would  have  obtained,  had 
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he  won  all  the  games  he  played,  and  the  player 
obtaining  the  highest  percentage  in  his  class 
shall  be  deemed  the  prizewinner  in  that  class. 
Examples:  A.  plays  4,  wins  2,  loses  i,  and 
draws  i.  Obtaining  2V2  out  of  4,  or  62  per 
cent.  B.  plays  6,  wins  3,  loses  i,  and  draws  2. 
Obtains  4  out  of  6,  or  66  per  cent. 

6.  Any  handicaps  that  may  be  imposed  shall 
take  the  form  of  one  or  more  “wins”  credited 
to  those  players  receiving  odds.  Such  wins 
shall  be  treated  as  games  played  and  won 
when  calculating  a  player’s  [percentage,  but 
shall  not  excuse  any  player  from  playing  any 
<me  of  his  minimum  games.  Examples:  C. 
receives  i,  plays  4,  wins  2,  loses  2.  Obtains  3 
out  of  5,  or  60  per  cent.  D.  receives  i,  plays  7, 
wins  3,  loses  2,  draws  2.  Obtains  5  out  of  8, 
or  62  per  cent. 

7.  If  the  Secretary  shall  have  reason  to  think 
that  a  player’s  minimum  games  will  be  un¬ 
finished  by  the  closing  date,  he  may  require 
him  to  expedite  his  games  by  beginning  an¬ 
other  before  the  preceding  one  is  finished,  or 
otherwise,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

8.  Games  unfinished  on  the  closing  date, 
unless  the  players  shall  agree  upon  a  result, 
shall  be  treated  as  “friendly”  games  and  shall 
not  be  counted  in  the  tournament;  except 
where  an  unfinished  game  is  a  minimum 
game,  and,  where  its  result  may  affect  the 
title  to  a  prize,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  ad¬ 
judicated. 

9.  At  the  close  of  a  tournament  the  classes 
shall  be  revised,  and  all  handicaps  reviewed. 

The  game  of  checkers  has  captured  and 
held  the  interest  of  the  world  for  many  cen¬ 


turies.  But  its  challenge  to  the  mental  ingenu-  i  ' 
ity  of  man  has  never  approached  that  of  chest ' 
Alexander  Mell  stated  in  1900  that  Klein  had  | 
successfully  adapted  checkers  for  the  use  o( 
the  blind.  The  squares  of  the  board  were  al- 1 
ternately  smooth  and  ribbed.  The  checkers 
had  pegs  like  those  used  for  chessmen. 

•  Since  the  time  of  Klein,  a  great  many  un-  i 
satisfactory  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
adaptation  of  this  gnme.  The  use  of  pegs  has 
been  eliminated,  and  the  checkers  are  held  in  ; 
place  by  square  slots.  The  pieces  were  radically 
changed  in  size,  in  shape,  and  in  use.  Most  ol 
the  available  sets  are  in  great  need  of  improve-  j 
ment.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  same 
board  could  not  be  used  for  both  checkers ! 
and  chess.  The  adapted  set  should  also  more ; 
closely  resemble  those  which  are  used  by 
sighted  players.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  ! 
done  on  the  mechanical  side  of  adapting  i 
games  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very  meager  j 
and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  German  works  ii 
have  not  been  translated  into  English.  Tbe  ! 
copies  are  few  and  far  between.  The  British  j 
and  American  contributions  consist  of  brief  ; 
articles  and  letters.  There  is  obviously  much  ’ 
interest  in  the  recreational  possibilities  of 
games  for  the  blind,  but  significant  progress  in  ' 
this  field  is  being  held  up  by  a  lack  of  well- 
adapted  games,  and  obstacles  created  by  poorly  s 
adapted  ones.  The  program  should  be  re¬ 
organized  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  in¬ 
terested  Federal  agency  with  the  resources  to 
assist  the  development  of  more  beneficial  ; 
recreational  activities  and  facilities  for  tbe 
blind  throughout  the  United  States. 
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SOCIAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

EVELYN  C.  McKAY 


With  the  enactment  o£  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  the  United  States  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  old  age  annuities,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  government  and 
financed  jointly  by  the  potential  beneficiary 
and  his  employer.  This  is  known  as  Old  Age 
and  Survivors’  Insurance  and  its  provisions 
are  set  forth  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  Under  the  annuity  plan  the 
worker  contributes  one  per  cent  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  (deducted  from  his  wages)  and  his  em¬ 
ployer  contributes  an  equal  amount  (as  a 
pay  roll  tax).  These  contributions  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Federal  government  and  credited 
to  the  worker’s  annuity  account,  where  they 
accumulate  year  after  year.  When  the  worker 
reaches  the  age  of  65,  he  may  stop  work  and 
begin  to  draw  a  monthly  annuity  or  “bene¬ 
fit”  from  the  Federal  government  of  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  amount  accumu¬ 
lated  to  his  credit.  These  monthly  benefit 
payments  continue  for  the  rest  of  his  life  un¬ 
less  he  returns  to  employment,  in  which  case 
they  are  suspended  so  long  as  he  is  employed. 
Similarly,  if  he  does  not  retire  from  work  at 
the  age  of  65,  he  does  not  begin  to  draw  these 
monthly  benefits  until  he  does  retire. 

This  annuity  plan  does  not  apply  to  all  oc-* 
cupations.  Persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  or  domestic  service,  persons  who  are 
self-employed,  and  persons  who  work  for  edu¬ 
cational  or  charitable  institutions  or  for  the 
government  are  not  included  in  it.  The  occu¬ 
pations  which  are  included,  such  as  factory 
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jobs  and  jobs  in  large  commercial  concerns, 
are  known  as  “covered”  occupatitms,  and 
every  p)erson  employed  in  a  covered  occupa¬ 
tion  is  automatically  “insured”  under  this 
plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  compulsory  insurance 
plan  is  to  provide  every  wage  earner  with  a 
degree  of  financial  security  when  he  becomes 
too  old  to  work,  and  thereby  keep  him  from 
becomirtg  a  public  charge  or  a  burden  to  his 
family.  Many  older  workers  (particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  the  plan  was  in  effect), 
would  have  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  after  they  had  been  in  “covered”  em¬ 
ployment  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
therefore  would  have  been  entitled  to  only 
very  small  benefits — sometimes  only  two  or 
three  dollars  a  month.  Since  these  small 
amounts  would  be  of  little  use  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  the  plan,  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  provides  that,  if  the  benefits  to  which 
a  retired  worker  is  entitled  amount  to  less 
than  $10  per  month,  he  shall  receive  $10  pier 
month  anyway — that  isj  the  minimum  benefit 
payment  is  $10  pier  month. 

Also,  Congress  recognized  that  while  a  re¬ 
tired  worker’s  accrued  benefit  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  suppx>rt,  it  wquld  not  go  far  in 
supporting  his  wife  and  other  dependents. 
The  Act  was  therefore  amended  in  19^9  so 
that,  in  addition  to  his  own  benefit  (called  a 
“primary  benefit”),  the  insured  worker  is  en¬ 
titled  to  an  additional  benefit  for  each  de- 
[endent  (wife,  child,  or  parent).  Each  de- 
fendcnt’s  benefit  is  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  primary  benefit.  For  example,  let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  retired  worker  with  a  wife 
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and  two  children  under  i6  years.  If  his  ac¬ 
cumulated  contributions  entitle  him  to  a  pri¬ 
mary  benefit  of  $30  per  month,  he  will  draw 
$30  per-  month  for  himself,  $15  per  month  for 
his  wife,  and  I15  per  month  for  each  of  his 
children,  making  a  total  of  $75  per  month.  If 
he  has  been  working  in  a  covered  occupation 
only  a  short  time  and  is  entitled  to  only  the 
minimum  primary  benefit,  he  will  receive  $10 
[ler  month  (the  minimum  payment)  for  him¬ 
self,  and  $5  per  month  for  each  of  his  depend¬ 
ents,  or  a  total  of  $25  per  month. 

In  providing  minimum  payments  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  dependents  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  worker’s  contribution.  Con¬ 
gress  departed  from  strict  actuarial  principles, 
hut  the  deviation  was  considered  justifiable 
because  of  the  social  and  economic  adtantages 
derived  from  it. 

Further  amendments  are  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  by  those  who  have  stud¬ 
ied  the  working  of  the  present  Act.  Among 
these  recommended  changes  are  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  That  the  insurance  plan  be  extended  to 
include  the  occupations  not  now  “cov¬ 
ered” — as  for  instance,  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  the  self-employed,  and 
those  employed  by  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  (nonprofit)  organizations. 

2.  That  the  minimum  primary  benefit  be 
increased  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 

3.  That  a  retired  worker  be  permitted  to 
earn  up  to  $20  per  month  without  losing 
any  of  his  benefits,  and  that,  if  he  earns 
more  than  I20  per  month,  his  benefits  be 
reduced  propiortionately,  instead  of  being 
entirely  suspended  as  is  the  case  under 
the  present  law. 

Several  bills  (among  them  one  by  Senator 
Wagner),  have  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
embodying  these  and  other  changes.  Hearings 
on  these  questions  are  being  held  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  Congressional  action  will  be 
taken  in  the  near  future. 


INSURANCE  ANNUITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Now  that  those  who  retire  from  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  old  age  are  provided  for 
through  this  plan  of  compulsory  contributory 
insurance,  it  seems  only  fair  that  some  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  retire 
from  employment  because  of  blindness. 

It  is  therefore  proposed : 

1.  That  every  person  who  becomes  blind 
from  any  cause  while  employed  in  a 
“covered”  occupation  should  immediately 
become  entitled  to  the  retirement  benefits, 
based  on  his  insurance  contributions,  to 
which  he  would  be  otherwise  entitled  if 
he  were  65  years  old  and  retired. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  subject  to  certain  special  expenses  (e.g. 
guide  service,  reading  service,  etc.)  which  a 
seeing  person  does  not  have,  and  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  these  special  expenses  average  at 
least  $40  per  month.-  In  order  to  place  the 
blind  individual  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
seeing  neighbor,  it  is  proposed : 

2.  That  to  the  amount  of  the  blind  individ¬ 
ual’s  primary  benefit  shall  be  added  ^40 
per  month  in  consideration  of  the  special 
expenses  arising  out  of  blindness.  • 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  Act, 
workers  who  reach  65  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  regular  employment  by  the  fact  that, 
if  they  continue  to  work,  or  return  to  work, 
and  earn  more  than  $15  per  month,  they  for¬ 
feit  all  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  during  the  period  they  are  so  em¬ 
ployed.  While  this  may  be  expedient  for  the 
aged  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  lives,  such  a  policy  would  be  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  blind,  many  of  whom  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  and  have  years  of  productive 
wage  earning  before  them.  In  order  not  to 
penalize  the  insured  blind  person  who  con¬ 
tinues  to  work,  it  is  proposed: 

3.  (a)  That  the  insured  blind  person  be  per¬ 

mitted  to  earn  at  least  $60  per  month 
without  any  reduction  of  his  benefits; 
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(b)  That  deductions  from  his  benefits 
which  are  made  on  account  of  his 
earnings  over  $60  per  month  shall 
not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  those  earn¬ 
ings;  and 

(c)  That,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
earnings,  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  special  allowance  of  $40  per 
month  provided  in  consideration  of 
the  special  expenses  of  blindness. 

These  proposals,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  for  each  insured  person  who  loses  his 
sight  in  the  future,  a  minimum  income  of  $50 
per  month  for  himself  and  $5,00  per  month 
for  each  of  his  dependents.  (If  Senator  Wag¬ 
ner’s  amendment  is  adopted,  these  amounts 
would  be  $60  per  month  for  the  insured  per¬ 
son  and  $10  per  month  for  each  depiendent.) 

Those  who  are  now  blind,  however,  would 
receive  no  benefit  from  the  plan.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ously  unfair  that  the  person  who  lost  his  sight 
yesterday  should  have  no  secure  income,  while 
the  person  who  loses  his  sight  tomorrow  is 
reasonably  well  provided  for.  To  remedy  this 
inequity  it  is  proposed : 

4.  That  some  plan  be  provided  by  which 
every  blind  person  who  has  retired  from 
employment  before  he  has  built  up  ade¬ 
quate  retirement  benefits  shall  receive 
equitable  treatment. 

This  might  mean  in  the  beginning  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fits  who  had  made  little  or  no  contribution  to 
the  Federal  insurance  fund,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  blind 
people  are  advanced  in  years,  this  noncon¬ 
tributing  group  would  decrease  rapidly. 
Moreover,  as  the  insurance  plan  is  extended 
to  “cover”  more  occupations,  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  employed  persons  would  be  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  insurance  fund.  In  a  few  years, 
the  cost  of  including  noncontributing  blind 
persons  would  be  much  reduced. 

This  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
“Federal  pension”  for  the  blind.  Most  “blind 


pension”  plans  propose  a  gift  from  Federal 
funds  without  any  contribution  from  the  re¬ 
cipient,  whereas  the  proposed  plan  depends  on 
contributions  from  the  potential  beneficiary, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Old  Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

Nor  should  the  proposal  be  confused  with 
“aid  to  the  needy  blind”  or  public  assistance. 
Assistance  grants  are  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  individual  whereas  the  proposed 
insurance  benefits  would  be  given  as  a  matter 
of  right,  without  any  means  test. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  only 
with  minimum  benefits  for  which  every  blind 
person  would  be  eligible.  As  workers  continue 
to  pay  in  their  contributions  year  after  year, 
the  benefits  to  which  they  would  be  entitled 
would  gradually  increase.  Moreover,  there  are 
benefits  for  the  widow  and  other  surviving 
dependents  of  an  insured  person,  which  have 
not  been  mentioned  here  for  lack  of  space. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  at  present,  is  the 
provision  of  some  plan  of  contributory  in¬ 
surance  which  will  provide  for  the  blind  in 
the  same  way  that  the  aged  are  now  provided 
for;  that  primary  objective  attained,  further 
developments  will  follow  in  due  course. 
Example:  A  single  man,  without  dep>endents, 
entitled  to  a  minimum  primary  benefit  of 
$10  per  month.  To  this  would  be  added  $40 
allowance  for  the  expenses  of  blindness,  giv¬ 
ing  him  an  income  of  S50  per  month.  If  he 
earns  $60  per  month,  his  benefits  continue, 
giving  him  a  total  income  of  $110  per 
month.  If  he  should  increase  his  earnings  to 
$70  per  month,  I5.00  would  be  deducted 
from  his  benefit,  giving  him  a  total  income 
of  $115  per  month.  If  he  increased  his  earn¬ 
ings  to  $80  per  month,  his  primary  benefit 
would  be  discontinued,  but  he  would  still 
receive  the  special  allowance  of.  $40  per 
month,  giving  him  a  total  income  of  $120 
p>er  month.  Any  further  increase  of  earnings 
would  be  his  to  keep  without  further  re¬ 
duction  of  benefits. 
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Casual  observation  of  the  reading  behavior 
of  individuals  who  are  blind  reveals  numer¬ 
ous  differences  in  methods  and  rates  of  read¬ 
ing.  The  variation  in  methods  of  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  to  read  braille  suggests  a  need  for  re¬ 
search  into  the  reading  processes  of  the  blind 
similar  to  those  that  have  been  made  with  the 
seeing.  What,  for  example,  are  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  good  reading.?  What 
method  of  reading  should  blind  pupils  be 
taught  to  employ.?  If  there  are  discoverable 
factors  which  affect  the  efficiency  of  reading, 
how  should  these  be  taken  into  account  in 
teaching  procedures? 

This  article  is  a  report  of  some  of  the 
results  of  an  investigation  undertaken  to 
isolate,  measure,  and  evaluate  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  involved  in  reading  braille.  Analysis  of 
the  reading  process  by  means  of  photographic 
records  of  finger  movements  affords  addi¬ 
tional  information  which  may  be  of  value  to 
educators  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  blind 
pupils. 

Method  of  Securing  Information 
Regarding  Reading 

The  camera  employed  to  photograph  the 
finger  movements  involved  in  reading  braille 
was  a  precision  instrument  for  laboratory  use. 
It  was  mounted  on  a  tripod  with  the  lens 
pointed  downward  and  focused  on  the  selec- 
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tion  printed  in  braille,  so  that  a  subjea’s 
bands  and  fingers  were  photographed  while 
he  was  reading. 

For  analytic  purposes  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  a  means  of  projecting  the  film  records 
upon  the  material  read:  a  lantern  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  project  the  pictures  of  the  dots  of 
the  reading  material.  By  moving  the  film 
through  the  projector,  exposure  by  exposure, 
the  operator  located  each  of  the  positions  of 
the  fingers  and  recorded  and  numbered  the 
successive  positions  of  the  material  read  by  the 
subjects.  Thus,  the  investigator  was  able  to  lo¬ 
cate  the  finger  tips  at  the  different  points  in 
the  line  in  each  successive  exposure. 

Selection  of  Subjects 

The  subjects  for  the  study  were  selected  on 
the  basis  of  the  results  of  two  standardized 
tests:  the  Otis  Classification  Test  and  the 
Monroe  Silent  Reading  Test.  These  two  tests 
were  administered  to  all  of  the  pupils  at  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind  in  grades  three 
through  eleven.  The  subjects  for  the  experi¬ 
ment  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  general 
mental  ability  and  of  reading  ability;  from 
the  group  scoring  average  or  above  on  the 
Otis  Test,  those  having  the  highest  and  those 
having  the  lowest  scores  on  the  Monroe  Com¬ 
prehension  Test  were  selected  as  subjects  of 
the  experiment.  This  method  of  selection  was 
intended  to  eliminate  pupils  whose  reading 
might  have  been  affected  seriously  by  lack 
of  intelligence.  For  the  purposes  of  the  study 
it  was  desirable  to  eliminate  differences  in  in¬ 
telligence  as  a  factor  responsible  for  differences 
in  reading,  in  so  far  as  possible,  considering 
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the  number  of  ^i’bjccts  available.  It  was  also 
desirable  to  elimincte  the  pupils  in  the  middle 
range  of  reading  ability  in  order  to  secure  data 
from  two  relatively  distinct  groups. 

Summary  and  Interpretations  of  the 
Exp^mental  Findings 

Speed  of  Oral  and  Silent  Reading 

The  definite  findings  regarding  the  speed 
of  oral  and  silent  reading  which  are  based  on 
data  secured  by  means  of  the  motion  picture 
records  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  The  records  showed  that  the  subjects  of 
the  investigation  varied  considerably  in  their 
rate  of  reading. 

2.  The  good  readers  were  less  variable 
within  their  group  than  the  poor  readers 
when  reading  either  silently  or  orally. 

3.  Good  readers  spent  a  smaller  aifiount  of 
time  reading  both  selections  than  the  poor 
readers. 

4.  A  greater  amount  of  time  was  required 
by  both  the  good  and  the  poor  readers  to  read 
the  selection  orally. 

5.  Statistically  reliable  differences  were  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  rates  of  silent  and  oral 
reading  for  both  good  and  poor  readers. 

One  of  the  unexpected  findings  trf  the  study 
was  the  large  difference  between  the  speed 
of  oral  and  silent  reading.  Casual  observation 
of  the  reading  of  the  blind  seems  to  reveal 
that  oral  reading  of  braille  goes  on  as  rapidly 
^as  silent  reading.  In  both  types  of  reading  the 
fingers  must  pass  over  all  of  the  braille  char¬ 
acters  successively.  Since  the  movements  in¬ 
volved  are  of  a  rather  gross  sort,  the  writer 
expected  the  blind  readers  would  be  able  to 
pronounce  words  as  quickly  as  they  could 
pass  their  fingers  along  the  line. 

In  the  case  of  seeing  persons,  it  is  true  that 
'silent  reading  is  faster  than  oral  reading.  In 
his  monograph,  BuswelF  has  shown  that  a  sce- 

^  Buswcll,  G.  T.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Eye- 
Voice  Span  in  Reading.  Supplementary  ^ucational 
Monographs,  No.  17,  University  of  Chicago. 


ing  person  can  interpret  the  material  consid¬ 
erably  faster  than  he  can  pronounce  the 
words,  and  that  the  eyes  are  ahead  of  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  words  in  oral  reading.  In 
reading  silently  with  the  eyes,  a  reader  makes 
use  of  such  functions  as  peripheral  vision  and 
span  of  perception  in  interpreting  the  line  of 
print.  Numerous  factors  of  the  fcM'egoing 
kind  render  it  easy  to  explain  the  greater 
speed  of  silent  reading  as  opposed  to  oral 
reading  in  the  case  of  a  seeing  person. 

Blind  persons,  on  the  other  hand  are  unable 
to  make  use  of  such  functions  and  abilities  in 
their  reading.  Except  for  the  process  of  antici¬ 
pating  what  is  to  follow  the  position  of  the 
fingers  because  of  the  context  in  which  the 
words  being  read  are  found,  the  blind  person 
has  no  cues  to  the  character  of  what  is  to  be 
read  in  advance  of  his  fingers.  For  these 
reasons,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  silent 
reading  of  the  blind  is  much  slower  than 
speech  and  slower  than  oral  reading  by  the 
seeing,  the  writer  did  not  expect  to  find  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  the  speed  of  oral 
and  silent  braille  reading. 

Data  obtained  from  the  photographic  rec¬ 
ords,  however,  showed  that  the  selection 
which  was  scad  silently  required  fewer  ex¬ 
posures  than  did  the  selection  which  was  read 
orally.  Both  of  the  experimental  selections 
were  taken  from  the  Gates  Silent  Reading 
Test  for  grades  three  to  eight.  Presumably 
they  were  of  approximately  equal  difficulty; 
careful  examination  of  the  records  revealed 
no  vocabulary  difficulties  for  the  subjects  of 
the  study.  The  fairly  large  difference  found 
between  the  speed  of  oral  and  silent  reading 
may  be  due  to  a  cautious  attitude  assumed  by 
the  blind  person  when  he  is  called  upon  to 
read  orally.  He  seems  to  want  to  pronounce 
the  words  correctly,  and  he  delays  his  finger 
movements  sufficiently  to  get  the  total  of  each 
word  before  he  pronounces  it.  In  reading 
orally,  moreover,  it  appears  that  the  blind 
person  fixes  his  attention  more  upon  pronun¬ 
ciation  than  upon  meaning,  and  therefore 
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fails  to  make  use  of  contextual  cues  for  the 
reading  of  material  in  advance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  fingers.  Not  only  are  blind  readers 
blocked  in  their  efforts  to  anticipate  what 
is  to  follow  the  position  of  the  fingers  in  a 
line  of  print,  but  they  are  likewise  inhibited 
in  interpreting  a  given  word  until  the  fingers 
have  passed  over  each  of  the  letters  compos¬ 
ing  it.  In  braille  reading  all,  or  practically  all, 
of  the  cell  units  must  be  passed  over  by  one 
or  both  of  the  hands.  Braille  reading  involves 
movement  across  the  line;  visual  reading 
takes  place  during  fixations  or  pauses.  There 
is  no  braille  reading  when  the  fingers  stop 
moving. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  finding  that  silent 
reading  is  faster  than  oral  reading,  practical 
suggestions  may  be  recommended  to  teachers 
of  braille  reading.  Because  it  is  slower  than 
silent  reading,  less  stress  should  be  placed  on 
oral  reading.  Silent  braille  reading  might  be 
improved  by  giving  practice  and  drill  in  the 
recognition  of  phrases  and  short  sentences. 

Regressive  Movements 

From  the  data  secured  by  analyzing  photo¬ 
graphic  records,  the  following  findings  about 
regressive  movements  were  obtained: 

1.  Poor  readers  made  a  much  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  regressive  movements  with  both  hands 
in  txKh  silent  and  oral  reading  than  the  good 
readers. 

2.  Good  readers  made  a  larger  number  of 
regressive  movements  with  the  left  than  with 
the  right  hand  in  both  silent  and  oral  reading. 

3.  Poor  readers  made  regressive  movements, 
in  the  main,  with  both  hands  functioning 
together.' 

4.  As  the  difficulty  of  reading  material  in¬ 
creased,  the  right  hand  of  both  good  and  poor 
readers  was  used  more  and  more  in  making 
regressive  movements. 

A  study  of  regressive  movements  made  by 
good  and  poor  readers  during  the  process  of 
reading  braille  led  to  a  definite  statement  of  a 
criterion  of  regression.  Analysis  of  backward 


movements,  that  is,  of  movements  in  the  di¬ 
rection  opposite  to  reading,  revealed  that  some 
right-to-left  movements  are  not  truly  regres¬ 
sive.  Rather,  they  are  exploratory  in  nature, 
movements  preliminary  to  making  a  return 
sweep  or  finding  the  beginning  of  the  new 
line.  A  backward  movement,  then,  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  regressive  when  it  is  followed 
by  a  forward,  or  left-to-right,  movement. 

The  most  significant  finding  obtained  from 
the  data  on  regressive  movements  reveals 
that  good  readers  are  those  whose  hands  func¬ 
tion  independently  of  each  other.  These  read¬ 
ers  generally  use  the  left  hand  alone  to  make 
regressive  movements,  probably  because  of  its 
convenient  position  with  respect  to  the  other 
hand.  Using  both  hands  together  to  make  re¬ 
gressive  movements  is  a  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  poor  readers. 


Return  Sweeps 

Data  concerning  return  sweeps  cannot  be 
presented  properly  in  quantitative  form. 
Photographic  records  furnish  a  means  of 
accurately  measuring  the  time  required  to 
make  return  sweeps  and  also  furnish  a  basis 
for  making  careful  observations  regarding  the 
various  methods  in  which  return  sweeps  may 
be  made.  On  the  basis  of  observations  made 
by  the  investigator,  the  following  findings 
may  be  given: 

1.  About  six  or  seven  per  cent  of  the  total 
reading  time  is  used  in  making  return  sweeps. 

2.  Variations  of  two  general  methods  arc^ 
used  in  making  return  sweeps.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  reader  retraces  a  line  of  braille  print 
with  one  or  both  of  the  hands  to  find  the 
beginning  of  the  new  line.  The  other  general 
method  involves  movement  by  the  hands  to 
the  beginning  of  the  new  line  independently 
of  retracing  and  independently  of  each  other. 

A  relatively  large  amount  of  time  is  spent 
by  blind  readers,  then,  in  making  the  return 
sweep,  that  is,  the  movement  from  the  end  of 
one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line. 
Independence  in  the  functioning  of  the  hands 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  BRAILLE  READING 


appears  again,  in  this  connection  to  be  an 
important  clement  in  differentiating  between 
go^  and  poor  reading.  Subjects  who  make 
return  sweeps  by  retracing  a  line  are  slower 
readers  than  those  who  move  directly  with 
one  or  both  hands  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new  line.  Apparently  this  independence  does 
not  develop  naturally  with  reading  experi¬ 
ence.  Poor  readers  in  the  high-school  grades 
are  as  likely  as  younger  pupils  to  retrace  lines 
as  a  means  of  making  return  sweeps.  Simi¬ 
larly,  a  number  of  good  readers  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  are  able  to  move  their  hands 
independently  of  the  lines  of  print  and  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other  when  covering  the 
relatively  long  distance  involved  in  making 
return  sweeps. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  some  method  of 
teaching  could  be  devised  for  training  blind 
pupils  to  move  directly  to  the  beginning  of  a 
new  line  independently  of  retracing  a  line  of 
braille. 

Effect  of  Experience  on  Braille  Reading 

An  additional  factor  which  may  affect 
braille  reading  is  the  amount  of  experience  a 
person  has  had  in  reading.  Although  this 
problem  was  not  under  consideration  at  the 
time  the  study  was  undertaken,  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  submit  a  few  suggestions 
which  seem  to  throw  light  upon  it. 

In  an  earlier  study*  pertaining  to  such  me¬ 
chanics  of  braille  reading  as  the  total  time, 
time  per  line,  time  spent  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  lines,  number  of  regressive  movements, 
and  time  used  in  making  return  sweeps,  it 
was  found  that  good  readers  of  all  grades 
approximate  a  uniform  type  of  performance. 

-  Fertsch,  Pauline.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Silent 
Reading^  Habits  of  Blind  Children.  Master’s  Thesis,  The 
University  of  Texas,  1932. 


That  is,  given  material  which  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  good  reader  in  the 
third  grade,  he  will  read  it  just  as  efficiently 
as  the  good  reader  in  the  eleventh  grade. 
Apparently  reading  habits  have  become  estab¬ 
lished  by  about  the  time  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  third  grade  and  do  not  change  noticeably 
with  increase  in  reading  experience. 

It  was  possible,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
number  of  years  of  practice  in  reading  braille 
which  the  groups  of  good  and  poor  readers 
in  the  present  study  had  had.  The  average 
number  of  years  in  school  constitutes  such  a 
measure.  Good  readers  in  grades  three 
through  nine  were  found  to  have  been  in 
school  an  average  of  5.79  years;  poor  readers 
in  grades  three  through  nine  were  found  to 
have  been  in  school  an  average  of  5.81  years. 

Conclusions 

The  results  of  an  experimental,  analytic 
study  of  braille  reading  seem  to  justify  a 
series  of  positive  conclusions  which  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  a  significant  difference  between 
the  speeds  of  silent  and  oral  braille  reading: 
silent  reading  is  considerably  faster  than  oral 
reading. 

2.  The  hands  of  the  good  braille  reader 
move  independently  of  each  other  in  making 
regressive  movements.  Using  both  hands  to¬ 
gether  to  make  regressive  movements  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  poor  readers. 

3.  In  making  return  sweeps,  independence 
in  the  functioning  of  the  hands  appears  to  be 
a  factor  characteristic  of  good  readers. 

4.  Reading  habits  become  established  by 
about  the  time  a  pupil  has  reached  the  third 
grade  and  do  not  change  noticeably  with  in¬ 
crease  in  reading  experience. 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  SUMMER 


The  March  15  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
presents  an  editorial  which  the  Outlook^  feels 
sure  will  find  a  sympathetic  and  emphatic 
echo  in  the  minds  of  many  of  its  readers. 
The  editorial,  which  appears  under  the  title, 
“Making  the  Most  of  Summer,”  reads  as 
follows: 

“Now  that  spring  is  hard  upon  the  traces  of 
a  somewhat  wild  and  difficult  winter,  it  is, 
we  think,  the  duty  of  all  who  come  into,  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  blind  people  to  do  their 
best  to  secure  for  them  every  ounce  of  benefit 
from  the  summer  which  we  hope — oh,  so 
trustfully! — will  be  benignant  towards  us  to 
overflowing. 

“One  of  the  major  handicaps  of  blindness 
is  the  inability  to  go  anywhere  at  one’s  own 
volition  and  to  join  in  active  out-of-door  sport. 
In  a  sport-loving  and  hardy  nation,  this  par¬ 
ticular  handicap  tends  towards  segregation 
because  one  of  its  effects  is  to  drive  blind 
people  into  an  aloofness  from  their  race  and 
its  normal  interests  and  activities.  Another  of 
its  effects  is  to  deprive  the  body — and  the 
mind — not  so  much  of  health,  but  of  that 
glow  of  health  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  life  and,  what  is  more,  can  ren¬ 
der  even  some  of  the  worst  pains  of  life  transi¬ 
tory  and  radically  harmless. 

“Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  is  able  to  indulge  to  the  full  in  pleas¬ 
ant  exercise  and  thrilling  outdoor  sport,  and 
not  many  more  can  even  tranquilly  suck  the 
sweet  of  the  long  summer  hours.  How  many 
blind  people  can  or  are  ever  given  a  chance 
to  swim  and  row,  run  and  leap,  ride  and 
drive,  stroll  haphazard,  ramble  errant,  and 
skip  like  lambs  on  the  hills.?  How  many  are 
enabled  socially  and  technically  to  join  in  the 
innumerable  delightful  variations  of  throw¬ 
ing,  hitting,  pushing,  catching,  kicking,  or 
stopping  a  ball?  Yet  almost  all  forms  of  out¬ 
door  sport  and  exercise  offer  .some  opening 


which,  if  properly  and  energetically  exploited,  j 
would  admit  the  sightless  into  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  enjoyment  of  them. 

“We  should  like  to  see  every  agency  for  the 
blind  in  this  country — more  especially  those 
in  the  cities  and  built-up  areas — appoint  an 
officer,  whose  sole  duty  would  be  to  try  to 
bring  to  as  many  blind  people  as  possible,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  the  vigorous  and 
healthy  pleasures,  mind-building,  as  well  as 
body-building,  of  active  outdoor  sport  and  ex¬ 
ercise.  It  is  the  kind  of  job  which  would 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  those  skilled 
athletes  whose  disciplined  vitality  so  fre¬ 
quently  calls  them  into  great  crusades.  “One 
could  begin  modestly — with  rambling  clubs 
attached  to  every  society,  however  small,  with 
alfresco  dances,  tug-of-war  matches,  potting  at 
the  goal — a  pxipular  St.  Dunstan’s  game — and 
excursions  on  the  rivers  and  lakes.  The  big 
task  would  be  to  secure  the  constant  services  of 
an  enthusiastic,  inventive,  tireless,  tactful,  and 
inspiring  band  of  sighted  helpers — and  the 
last-named  quality  in  them  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  and  certainly  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain.  Heaven  preserve  the  blind,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  hearty  thumper  on 
the  back  who  bangs  and  blusters  his  victims 
into  obedience  to  his  dicta,  and  on  the  other 
from  the  patronizing  protector  with  his'  in¬ 
fantile  cajolery,  both  of  whom,  to  put  it 
crudely,  treat  the  blind,  either  beefily  or 
dilutedly,  as  spineless  morons.  But  if  a  per¬ 
sonal  love  and  knowledge  of  some  active 
pursuit  can  be  handed  on  by  the  sighted  in 
gentle,  seductive  doses  to  their  blind  friends, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  blind  will  rise  to  it 
as  fish  to  a  fly  and  be  persuaded  into  taking 
part  in  games,  pastimes,  and  physical  exer¬ 
cises  which  will  transform  many  an  hour  of 
mere  existence  into  as  many  hours  of  sheer 
joy  in  life.” 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICULTURE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Agriculture  offers  to  anyone  who  cares  to 
follow  it  with  zest  two  things:  first,  a  means 
(rf  gaining  a  livelihood;  and,  second,  a  way 
of  living.  Farming  is  said  to  be  as  much  a 
way  of  living  as  it  is  a  means  of  gaining  a 
livelihood.  These  two  opportunities  of  agri¬ 
culture  apply  to  the  blind  farmer  as  well  as 
to  his  sighted  brother.  In  both  cases  a  willing 
zeal  for  the  work  and  the  life  on  a  farm  are 
the  most  important  requirements  for  success. 
No  one,  sighted  or  blind,  can  hope  to  succeed 
on  a  farm  if  he  does  not  possess’  a  love  for 
farm  life.  The  business  of  farming  calls  for 
careful  attention  to  too  many  details  for  one 
who  is  not  willing  to  put  his  whole  heart  and 
mind  into  his  work. 

For  several  reasons,  poultry  raising  is  the 
most  common  field  of  agriculture  in  which 
the  blind  engage.  In  the  first  place,  poultry 
ojierations  are  quite  routine  and  confined  to  a 
small  area,  mostly  within  a  building.  In  the 
second  place,  most  of  the  work  to  be  done  with 
a  pultry  flock  can  be  done  by  a  blind  person 
without  sighted  help.  The  early  detection  of 
diseases  and  the  handling  and  cleaning  of 
eggs  are  about  the  only  chores  impossible  to 
the  visually  handicapped  person.  To  sum¬ 
marize:  ?  much  larger  per  cent  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  care  of  a  flcKk  of  chickens 
can  be  done  by  a  blind  person  than  in  any 
other  type  of  farming.  However,  other  types 
of  agriculture  are  possible  to  the  blind  person 
who  has  the  necessary  capital  and  technical 
information. 

Dairy  farming  offers  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  a  blind  person  to  do  much  of  the  work 
that  is  to  be  done.  Milking,  either  by  hand  or 
with  a  milking  machine,  cleaning  the  barn, 
bedding  and  grooming  the  cows,  and  much 
of  the  feeding  can  be  done  by  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  given  a  little  time  to  become  accustomed 
to  the  barn  and  equipment.  Most  of  the  dairy 
farms  grow  all  or  part  of  the  feed  used  on  the 


farm.  This  presents  some  difficulty,  as  field 
operations  are  ncK  the  most  feasible  for  the 
totally  blind  farmer.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  blind  farmer  can  plan  and  manage  his 
field  operations  and  do  a  most  excellent  job 
of  managing  the  business  if  he  is  competent 
and  has  reliable  help  in  the  field. 

Other  forms  of  livestock  farming  are  also 
feasible  for  the  blind  farmer,  under  the  same 
limitations,  but  will  require  more  sighted  help 
than  dairying  or  poultry  farming.  The  rais¬ 
ing  of  hogs,  sheep,  bees,  and  beef  cattle  all 
have  their  possibilities.  The  production  of 
goat’s  milk  has  especially  large  possibilities. 
It  is  really  a  special  type  of  dairying  that  is 
easier  than  the  usual  form  but  requires  a  very 
special  market  right  at  hand,  as  there  is  no 
organized  market  for  goat’s  milk  as  there  is 
for  cow’s  milk. 

Farming  has  great  possibilities  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  for  many  of  our  war-shocked  soldiers. 
Many  returning  veterans  find  the  hustle  and 
din  of  our  cities  and  of  factory  jobs  too  much 
for  their  peace  of  mind,  and  in  some  cases  too 
much  for  their  health.  If  these  persons  are 
country-minded,  they  may  be  contented 
farmers  of  one  kind  or  another.  Farm  work 
is  not  so  confining  nor  so  monotonous  as 
much  factory  work.  Each  week  or  two  brings 
a  new  operation  on  the  farm.  Working  with 
growing  things  has  an  immense  appeal  to 
many,  and  it  is  true  that  a  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  can  easily  be  obtained  in  almost 
every  phase  of  farm  work. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  farming 
offers  a  panacea  for  the  maladjusted,  lame, 
blind,  and  halt.  For  a  few  who  care  to  court 
Mother  Nature  or  to  those  whom  Mother 
Nature  has  successfully  courted,  a  rich  life  is 
offered  that  cannot  be  seen  with  the  eyes  of 
this  world.  Percy  M.  Lowe 

Instructor  in  Agriculture 
Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


THE  MACHINE  SHOP  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  INDUSTRY 


The  machine  shop  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
is  a  comparative  innovation.  It  has,  however, 
moved  from  the  experimental  stage  to  the 
point  where  it  is  recognized  as  a  necessity. 

Many  boys  and  men  with  motor  skills,  de¬ 
veloped  or  undeveloped,  were  in  the  past  rele¬ 
gated  to  minor  jobs,  such  as  chair  caning, 
brush  making  and  broom  making,  which  were 
less  remunerative  than  jobs  in  industrial 
plants. 

The  assembly  line  has  made  it  possible  to 
develop  workers  specializing  in  various  types 
of  work.  These  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  divisions:  production,  inspection  and 
assembly. 

In  setting  up  the  Course  of  Instruction  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  we  first  canvassed  industry 
to  find  out  what  particular  jobs  could  be  held 
by  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  boys.  After 
many  weeks  of  research  and  interviews,  we 
decided  upon  the  following  equipment : 

1.  Duo  Delta  drill  presses  (table  models) 

2.  A  2-spindle  drill  press,  highly  accurate 

3.  A  Brown  and  Sharp  screw  machine  ^1 

4.  A  hand  miller  , 

5.  Honing  machine 

6.  Power  hack  saw 

7.  Grinding  machine 

8.  Foot  press 

Each  of  these  machines  could  be  operated  by 
a  sightless  worker,  on  certain  operations,  and 
after  the  machine  was  set,  speed  was  quickly 
advanced  to  industrial  rate. 

The  initial  phase  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  machine  was  rather  slow  but  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  as  the  instruction  passed  the 
initial  stage. 

The  second  group  of  apprentices  went 
through  the  initial  stages  faster  than  the  first 
group,  owing  to  help  from  the  first  group. 


With  the  actual  production  work  on  the 
machine,  the  boys  are  given  the  necessary 
theory  embodying  levers,  speeds,  hydraulics, 
ratio  of  pulleys  and  other  important  things. 

This  is  supplemented  with  sound  piaurcs 
on  the  various  machines  and  their  place  in 
industry.  We  plan  to  acquire  a  library  of 
talking  films  suitable  for  our  work. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  work  are  assembly 
and  inspection.  Although  we  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  quantity  of  material  neces¬ 
sary  for  inspection  and  assembly  training,  wc 
have  hopes  of  securing  more  material  as  soon 
as  the  conversion  rush  is  over. 

All  vocational  pupils  take  the  complete 
course  which  covers  540  hours  and  it  will 
soon  become  evident  that  their  skill  will  de¬ 
velop  along  definite  lines  and  this  is  to  be 
encouraged,  provided  it  will  fit  into  the  in¬ 
dustrial  picture. 

During  the  year  the  pupils  assembled  thou¬ 
sands  of  40  mm.  cartridge  cases;  and  their 
speed  was  as  good  and  many  times  better  than 
the  average  speed  in  industry. 

Many  students,  including  several  girls,  were 
rated  excellent  in  this  type  of  work.  There 
are  many  full-time,  peacetime  jobs  along  these 
lines. 

The  machine  shop  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  school  purchased  a  17”  swing  engine 
lathe,  and  the  hoys  are  busy  making  spring 
cuts,  finish  cuts,  etc. 

Industry  progresses  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  if 
we  are  to  train  boys  and  men  for  jobs  in  indus¬ 
try,  close  contact  must  be  kept  with  the  men 
in  charge,  who  are  generally  sympathetic  and 
realize  that  the  sightless  want  to  earn  a  living, 
work,  and  produce,  and  ask  no  favors. 

Ralph  Johnson 
Instructor,  Machine  Shop 
Overhrool{  School  for  the  Blind 
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A  deaf  and  blind  applicant  recently  passed 
an  examination  given  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  for  a  license  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  wireless  station,  according  to  an  item  in 
the  Neu/  York^  World-Telegram  for  March  23. 

The  Seattle,  Washington,  Star,  in  its  issue  ' 
of  March  ii,  states  that  for  his  latest  screen 
specialty,  Pete  Smith,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
producer-commentator,  will  feature  the  sports 
activities  indulged  in  by  a  group  of  blind  men 
who  will  comprise  the  cast.  They  will  exhibit 
their  prowess  in  bowling,  golf,  basketball, 
baseball,  horseshoe  pitching,  and  horseback 
riding. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  News  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  Miss  Margaret  Lindsay,  almost  totally 
blind  since  birth,  who  enrolled  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Institute  of  Music  last  fall  and  today  is 
“one  of  its  best-liked  students.”  Moreover,  her 
teachers  proclaim  her  to  be  “one  of  the  most 
ambitious.”  Miss  Lindsay  plans  to  work  for  a 
bachelor  of  music  degree  and  for  her  teacher’s 
certificate.  She  has  been  aided  in  her  studies 
by  a  scholarship  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

According  to  the  Detroit,  Michigan,  Times, 
agencies  for  the  blind  in  Detroit  are  carrying 
on  a  determined  campaign  to  rid  Detroit 
streets  of  sightless  beggars.  The  item  states 
that  the  drive  was  launched  by  blind  Common 
Pleas  Judge  Ned  H.  Smith,  who  deplored  the 
fact  that  these  beggars  arouse  public  skepti¬ 
cism  of  other  blind  persons  who  arc  seeking 
to  earn  a  legitimate  livelihcxxl. 

“Miss  Winifred  Moore,  former  student  at 


Mississippi  Southern  College,  who  has  been 
blind  since  birth,  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
two  concerts,”  says  the  Hattiesburg,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  American  of  March  29.  The  item 
further  states  that  Miss  Moore,  who  received 
her  early  education  at  the  Mississippi  School 
for  the  Blind  in  Jackson,  played  violin  in  the 
school  orchestra  there  for  twelve  years.  Voice 
and  piano  were  her  major  subjects  in  college. 
She  has  been  playing  in  the  Vieux  Carre  in 
New  Orleans  for  nearly  three  years. 

The  Hazleton,  Pennsylvania,  Plain  Spea/^er 
refers  in  its  issue  of  March  30  to  a  “vastly  ex¬ 
panded”  vcxational  rehabilitation  service  for 
blind  Pennsylvanians,  plans  for  which  have 
already  been  discussed.  Funds  for  this  ex¬ 
panded  program  come  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $ioo,o(X)  voted  by  the  1945  legislature, 
and  matched  by  the  Federal  government,  to 
give  “medical,  psychiatric,  and  psychological 
examinations,  hospitalization,  medical  care, 
occupational  guidance,  transportation,  tools, 
equipment,  financial  aid  during  training,  and 
other  services  to  help  make  the  blind  self- 
dependent.” 

Pupils  at  the  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 
are  now  enjoying  $866  worth  of  new  gym¬ 
nasium  apparatus  purchased  with  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Indiana-Kentucky  All-Star 
basketball  game  held  last  year.  This  sports 
event  is  sponsored  annually  by  The  Star,  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  which  carried  a  feature 
story  on  the  subject  in  its  March  10  issue.  The 
gymnastic  equipment  referred  to  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  blind 
from  the  fund  raised  through  the  game,  says 
,  the  Star. 
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PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  THE  HEARINGS 
ON  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


ROBERT  B.  IRWIN,  LL.D. 


Many  blind  people  and  their  friends  have 
been  watching  closely  the  hearings  on  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  will  be  interested  in  a 
brief  progress  report  which  can  be  made  at 
this  time. 

The  Qimmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Qingress  held 
hearings  on  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  on  May  9  and  10.  It  was  very  gratifying  to 
note  that  on  these  two  days  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  wit¬ 
nesses  testifying  regarding  the  desirability  of 
reading  this  Title  in  the  Act.  With  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  witnesses  testifying  were 
blind.  They  strongly  urged  that  Title  X  be 
retained  in  the  Social  Security  Act  and  that  it 
be  liberalized  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  That  sufficient  income  and  earnings  be 
exempted  from  consideration  as  resources  to 
encourage  blind  people  to  help  themselves 
and  friends  and  nonlegally  responsible  rela¬ 
tives  to  extend  assistance  to  them. 

2.  That  in  calculating  need,  due  allowance 
be  made  for  the  special  expenses  resulting 
from  blindness. 

3.  That  the  states  be  given  a  rather  free  hand 
in  determining  who  should  have  assistance. 

4.  That  the  ceiling  on  Federal  reimburse¬ 
ment  be  removed. 

5.  That  Federal  reimbursement  range  from 
50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  expenditures,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  per  capita  income  of  the 


Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  is  executive  director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Some  of  the  witnesses  also  requested  that  if 
the  Federal  government  adopts  a  policy  of 
reimbursing  the  states  with  part  of  the  cost  of 
welfare  work  to  prevent  people  from  becom¬ 
ing  needy,  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Forand 
bill,  H.R.  5686,  similar  grants  be  extended  to 
state  agencies  for  the  blind  to  carry  on  their 
welfare  work  for  the  blind.  A  strong  plea  was 
made  by  witnesses  that  the  states  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  the  administration  of  blind 
assistance  in  any  department  of  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  which  the  state  chooses.  Congress¬ 
man  Forand  of  Rhode  Island  expressed  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  blind  because  of  blindness 
in  his  own  family,  and  said  that  if  there  was 
any  vagueness  regarding  the  retention  of 
special  assistance  to  the  blind  in  his  bill,  H.R. 
5686,  which  has  caused  so  much  alarm  among 
the  blind,  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  clear 
it  up. 

On  the  whole  I  feel  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  concern  which  blind  people  have  shown 
regarding  the  retention  of  Title  X  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  its  liberalization.  It 
will  be  several  weeks  before  the  Committee 
issues  its  report  and  introduces  a  bill  express¬ 
ing  its  conclusions  as  to  just  what  should  be 
done  about  assistance  to  the  blind.  You  should 
watch  for  further  news  on  this  subject  in 
Tallying  Boo\  Topics  and  Outlool{  for  the 
Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  thank  most  sincerely  those  who  have 
given  such  effective  co-operation  in  our  com- 
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HEARINGS  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


bincd  efforts  to  hold  the  gains  which  blind 
people  have  made  during  the  past  forty  years 
and  to  have  their  needs  properly  recognized 
by  Congress.  The  Foundation  will  be  glad  to 
try  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  official  report  on 
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the  hearings  on  Title  X,  issued  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  for  those  who  would  like  to  have  one. 
A  copy  of  my  statement  submitted  to  the 
Committee  will  also  gladly  be  furnished  to 
anyone  who  would  care  to  have  it. 


SUMMER  SESSION  FOR  WORKERS  WITH  ADULT  BLIND 


The  Summer  Session  for  Workers  with  the 
Adult  Blind,  sponsored  each  year  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  will  be 
held  this  year  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
co-operation  with  Michigan  State  Normal 
College.  Registration  will  take  place  on  June 
17,  and  classes  will  begin  on  June  18  and  con¬ 
tinue  through  July  26.  Students  will  be  housed 
in  the  residence  halls  of  Michigan  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College. 

Two  new  courses  will  be  offered  this  year — 
a  “workshop”  in  Standard  English  Braille 
Grade  II,  given  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Smith,  of 
the  Foundation  staff,  and  a  course  in  Arts  and 
Crafts  to  be  given  by  an  instructor  from 
Michigan  State  Normal  College.  In  addition, 
the  following  subjects  will  be  offered  as  they 
were  last  year:  Fundamentals  of  Social  Work, 


by  Miss  Pauline  Gollub;  The  Field  of  Stxial 
Work,  by  Mrs.  Jane  Devereaux;  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Educational  Psychology,  and  Ad¬ 
vanced  Educational  Psychology,  by  Dr.  Bert- 
hold  Lowenfeld;  Causes  of  Blindness  and 
their  Social  Implications,  by  R.  Bruce  Fralick; 
History  and  Philosophy  of  Work  with  the 
Blind,  and  Vocational  Adjustment,  by  Miss 
Evelyn  C.  McKay.  Courses  are  designed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  ex¬ 
perienced  workers  with  the  blind,  including 
home  teachers,  social  workers,  and  vocational 
agents.  Beginning  workers  may  be  admitted 
under  special  circumstances. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Co-ordinator,  Sum¬ 
mer  Course  for  Workers  with  the  Adult 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  New  York. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


“Rest-Haven,”  the  Foundation’s  vacation 
center  for  blind  women  at  Monroe,  New 
York,  is  now  being  put  in  readiness  to  receive 
guests  for  the  1946  summer  season,  which  will 
open  on  May  27  and  close  on  October  18. 
Seven  groups  will  be  accommodated  during 
the  coming  summer  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule: 


Leave  New  Yorl{^ 
Group  i-Mon.,  May  27 
Group  2-Mon.,  June  17 
Group  3-Mon.,  July  8 
Group  4-Mon.,  July  29 
Group  5-Mon.,  Aug.  19 
Group  6-Mon.,  Sept.  9 
Group  7-Mon.,  Sept.  30 


Return 

Friday,  June  14 
Friday,  July  5 
Friday,  July  26 
Friday,  Aug.  16 
Friday,  Sept.  6 
Friday,  Sept.  27 
Friday,  Oct.  18 


All  blind  and  partially  blind  women — ages 
18  to  70 — who  cannot  afford  vacations  at  paid 
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summer  resorts  and  who  are  in  good  physical 
condition  and  are  vouched  for  by  their  local 
or  state  agency  for  the  blind  are  eligible  for 
“Rest-Haven.”  All  guests  living  outside  of 
New  York  City  must  be  able  to  meet  their 
traveling  expenses  from  their  city  to  New 
York  City  and  return. 

Many  new  friends  were  made  at  “Rest- 
Haven”  during  1944  and  1945,  guests  coming 
from  Vermont,  Connecticut,  new  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  year  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  receiving  requests  from  other  blind 
women  in  New  England  states,  as  well  as 
from  Ohio  and  Delaware. 

All  inquiries  concerning  “Rest-Haven” 
should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford, 
Administrator,  “Rest-Haven,”  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 


CATALOGUES  AVAILABLE 
Two  new  catalogues  listing  respectively. 
Talking  Books  for  the  blind  and  books  in 
braille  which  have  been  placed  in  distributing 
libraries  from  July,  1943  to  June,  1944,  have 
just  been  issued  by  Books  for  the  Adult  Blind, 
The  Library  of  Congress.  These  publications 
may  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the 
Information  and  Publications  Office,  The  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 


IOWA  COMMISSION  PLANS 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 
The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  an¬ 
nounces  a  six  weeks  summer  school  for  the 
adult  blind  beginning  June  10.  The  buildings 
and  all  equipment  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Vinton  are  made  available  for  this 
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THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


I  THERMOMETERS.  A  Weston  thermometer  suit-  house  workers.  Its  range  will  be  from  lo  to 
!]  able  for  taking  temperatures  of  liquids  as  well  130  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  the  demand  war- 

'  as  gases  has  been  adapted  by  the  Technical  rants,  a  larger  thermometer  going  down  to  30 

Research  Department  of  the  American  Foun-  degrees  below  zero  may  also  be  adapted, 
dation  for  the  Blind  for  use  by  the  blind.  This  analyzer  for  radio  technicians.  The  March 
thermometer,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the  issue  of  Radio  Craft  carried  an  article  by  Stan- 
manufacturer  to  be  accurate  within  a  half  of  ley  Wartenberg,  of  The  New  York  Associa- 

one  per  cent,  has  a  dial  i  inches  in  diameter,  tion  for  the  Blind,  describing  the  circuit  for 

from  the  back  of  which  extends  an  eight-inch  an  analyzer  suitable  for  use  by  blind  radio 
stem  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  technicians.  We  have  arranged  for  a  supply  of 
Raised  indications  are  made  at  ten-degree  in-  this  issue  which  we  are  offering,  without 

!  tervals  by  grinding  the  rim  around  the  dial,  charge,  to  those  interested.  Send  (4  in  stamps 

These  instruments  appear  to  be  quite  to  cover  mailing  costs, 

sturdy.  Their  rated  temperatures  may  be  ex-  Another  article  is  scheduled  to  appear 
ceeded  by  fifty  per  cent  without  harm,  and  shortly  showing  how  the  same  circuit  may  be 
the  needle  immediately  returns  to  a  true  read-  used  with  a  vacuum  tube  voltmeter.  We  shall 
ing,  even  after  considerable  deflection  by  the  arrange  for  copies  of  this  for  free  distribution 
finger.  Models  are  available  with  different  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

ranges — seven  Fahrenheit  (up  to  500  degrees)  pressure  cookers.  Many  inquiries  have  been 
and  six  Centigrade  (up  to  250  degrees).  For  received  with  regard  to  pressure  cookers  suit- 

meat  or  food  testing,  a  special  model  with  a  able  for  use  by  the  blind.  A  number  of  house- 

sharpened  five-inch  stem  may  also  he  had.  wives  have  been  using  pressure  cookers  for 
Eor  physiotherapists  and  workers  in  photo-  many  years;  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  new 
graphic  darkrooms,  the  recommended  scale  is  models  have  features  which  make  them  sim- 
0  to  180  degrees,  and  the  graduations  run  pier  to  use.  One,  for  example,  which  may  be 
from  30  to  150  degrees.  The  price  of  this  set  for  different  pressures,  is  said  to  be  com- 

model  is  I5.00.  Others  may  run  higher.  pletely  automatic,  with  no  dials  or  pointers  to 

The  question  of  a  possible  clinical  ther-  read.  A  thorough  report  on  the  features  erf  all 

mometer  has  been  explored,  but  it  appears  un-  models  will  be  published  in  this  department 

likely  that  sufficient  accuracy  (to  a  tenth  of  a  in  the  near  future.  The  larger  models  of  pres- 
degree)  can  be  attained  at  a  practical  price,  sure  cookers  such  as  are  used  in  canning  have 
Efforts  might  be  bent  towards  securing  an  ac-  been  studied,  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
curacy  of  half  a  degree  should  there  be  a  de-  they  can  be  modified  for  use  by  the  blind.  The 
mand  for  such  an  instrument.  pressure  in  one  model  was  raised  to  the  maxi- 

Negotiations  are  under  way  for  the  manu-  mum,  and  held  there  for  some  time,  without 
facture  of  an  inexpensive,  compact,  and  at-  the  dial’s  becoming  too  hot  to  touch  comfort- 
tractive  household  thermometer  which  would  ably.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  easy  matter  to 
also  be  suitable  for  poultry  raisers  and  green-  install  braille  indications. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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ON  THE  OPEN  MARKET 

AUTOMATIC  CENTER  PUNCHES.  An  automatic 
center  punch  such  as  the  Starrett  18A  affords 
a  simple  means  of  making  braille  self-mark¬ 
ers  on  strips  of  metal.  The  feature  of  an  auto¬ 
matic  center  punch  is  that,  as  you  press  down, 
energy  is  stored  up  which  is  suddenly  released 
as  you  reach  a  certain  point.  The  model  men¬ 
tioned  herein  works  admirably  with  the  top 
half  of  a  braille  slate,  and  makes  a  very  legible 
dot,  the  height  of  which  can  be  determined 
by  adjustments  of  the  center  punch,  and  by  the 
surface  on  which  the  dots  are  pressed.  Avail¬ 
able  at  hardware  stores. 

MATERIALS  IN  PLASTIC.  Now  that  plastics  are 
becoming  a  little  more  plentiful,  those  neat 
nests  of  measuring  cups  are  back  in  the  Five 
and  Ten  Cent  Stores.  A  set  consists  of  a  quar¬ 
ter,  a  third,  a  half,  and  a  full  cup.  Proper 
amounts  are  measured  when  the  cups  are 
filled  to  the  brim.  Plastic  funnels  are  also  be¬ 
coming  readily  available.  In  small  sizes,  as 
many  housewives  know,  they  make  good  egg 
separators,  the  white  sliding  through,  and  the 
yolk  remaining  in  the  funnel.  Sets  of  dishes  in 
plastic,  and  Nylon  water  glasses,  supposed  to 
be  more  durable  than  anything  available  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  have  also  been  seen. 

SAW  GUIDE.  An  ingenious  type  of  miter  box, 
known  as  the  “Miterite”  is  back  in  production. 
The  Technical  Research  Department  can 
recommend  adaptations  which  will  enable  the 
home  craftsman  to  cross-cut  or  rip  boards  of 
any  size,  or  to  cut  up  plyboard  panels  with  a 
hand  saw.  The  manufacturer  has  agreed  to 
allocate  limited  quantities  to  the  department 
for  sale  to  the  blind.  The  price,  when  a  supply 
is  on  hand,  will  be  $1.50,  plus  postage. 
ALUMINUM  BROIL  RACKS.  These  racks  are  a 
handy  addition  to  any  kitchen.  Instead  of 
wire,  the  gratings  are  quarter-inch-wide,  flat 
aluminum  strips,  so  spaced  that  hamburgers, 
for  example,  are  not  so  likely  to  wrap  them¬ 
selves  around  the  broiler  as  formerly.  The 
racks  come  in  sets  of  three — 7,  8,  and  9  inches 


in  diameter,  so  that  they  can  be  set  in  pie  pans 
and  slid  into  or  out  of  the  oven.  Each  rack 
stands  on  three  sturdy  legs  which  make  them 
practically  untippable.  Set  in  the  bottom  of 
pans,  they  keep  potatoes,  for  example,  from 
sticking  when  being  boiled.  They  also  make 
very  nice  electric  iron  stands.  Retail  by  sets, 
$1.19  at  most  department  stores. 

IN  GENERAL 

The  Technical  Research  Department  would 
welcome  suggestions  for  the  solution  of  any 
number  of  problems  now  under  consideration. 
A  few  of  these  are:  markers  for  canned  goods; 
markers  for  colored  clothing,  thread,  etc.; 
music-writing  slates;  games  and  recreational 
devices;  liquid  measures;  tools  for  all  trades 
and  professions. 

It  is  hoped,  as  time  goes  on,  that  The  Sug¬ 
gestion  Box  will  expand  to  include  a  great 
deal  more  than  just  announcements  of 
news  items.  Correspondence  will,  therefore, 
be  welcomed  on  any  phase  of  work  or  living 
which  might  benefit  from  the  efforts  of  our 
Technical  Research  Department.  Communi¬ 
cations  should  be  addressed  to:  Charles  G. 
Ritter,  Supervisor,  Technical  Research,  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16 
Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 


THE  BRAILLE  CLUB 
PUBLISHES  NEWS  LETTER 

The  first  issue  of  News  Letter,  published 
by  the  Braille  Club,  made  its  appearance  on 
April  I.  The  Club,  organized  “to  help  meet 
the  braille  teaching  and  transcription  needs 
of  the  blind”  states  that  it  now  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  85  men  and  women  in  14  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  Canada, 
China,  Peru,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  News 
Letter  invites  the  sending  in  of  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  persons  interested  in  joining.  Com¬ 
munications  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  John  T. 
Creighton,  The  Braille  Club,  455  E.  51  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Edited  by  the  Secretary-General 


A.A.W.B.  ANNOUNCES 
SCHEDULE  OF  JUNE  MEETINGS 

Following  is  the  schedule  of  meetings 
planned  in  connection  with  the  A.A.W.B. 
Convention  to  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel 
in  Chicago,  June  lo  to  June  13: 

Monday,  June  10 

8  p.m.  Opening  Session — 

President’s  Address 
Report  on  Revision  of  Constitu¬ 
tion 

i 

.  Tuesday,  June  // 

9  a.m.  Revision  of  Constitution 
1 1  a.m.  Sectional  Elections 

2  p.m.  Sectional  Meetings 

Executives  of  city,  county  and 
local  agencies  and  of  industrial 
homes  and  workshops,  meeting 
with  placement  agents,  rehabili¬ 
tation  officers,  and  field  agents 

Home  teachers 

Lay  and  nonprofessional  group 
Executives  of  state  commissions 
and  associations 

7:30  p.m.  Sound-film :  “Helping  the  Blind  to 
Help  Themselves,”  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

Project,  Books  for  Adult  Blind, 
Dr.  Xenophon  P.  Smith,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Project,  Books  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress 

The  Deaf-Blind:  Mrs.  Dorothy 
D.  Bryan;  Helen  Keller 


Orientation;  Travel  Technique 
Lieutenant  R.  E.  Htx)ver,  Re¬ 
habilitation  Services  for  the 
Blind,  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital. 

Wednesday,  June  12 

9  a.m.  The  Barden-La  Follette  Act 

State  plans;  Federal  set-up  and 
co-ordination  with  private  agen¬ 
cies  and  state  programs,  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  Shortley,  Chief,  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Discussion 

1 1 :30  a.m.  Election  of  Officers 
2  p.m.  Sectional  Meetings 

Placement  agents,  rehabilitation 
officers,  and  field  agents.  Home 
teachers  and  social  workers 
Executives  and  teachers  in  resi¬ 
dential  and  day-school  classes 
for  the  blind 

Executives  and  professional  staff 
members  of  national  agencies 
Home  teachers 

Thursday,  June  73 

9  a.m.  The  United  States  War-Blind 

Army  plans — speaker  furnished 
by  United  States  Army 
Navy  plans — speaker  furnished  by 
United  States  Navy 
Veterans  Administration  plans — 
speaker  furnished  by  Veterans 
Administration 

Discussion — Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian 
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National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Ontario 

1 1  a.m.  Report  of  National  Industries  for 
the  Blind — C.  C.  Kleber,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager 

Report  of  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind — Dr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director 
1 1 130  a.m.  Committee  Reports  ‘ 

2  p.m.  Committee  Reports 
Other  Business 
Adjournment 


HUGH  FINDLAY  HONORED 
BY  BLIND  GARDEN  CLUB 

Hugh  Findlay,  former  professor  of  Land¬ 
scape  Architecture  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York’  City,  and  friend  and  benefactor 
of  blind  gardeners  throughout  the  country, 
has  been  signally  honored  by  the  Blind  Gar¬ 
den  Study  Club  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  which 
has  adopted  as  its  permanent  name  the  “Hugh 
Findlay  Garden  Club.”  The  news  was  re¬ 
leased  in  a  letter  dated  March  ii,  and  signed 
by  Ruth  Mosher  Place,  Garden  Editor  of  T he 
Detroit  News,  which  paper  conducted  a  con¬ 
test  to  find  a  permanent  name  for  the  Blind 
Garden  Study  Club. 

Mr.  Findlay  is  already  well  known  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Outlook^  through  his  articles  and 
verses  concerning  gardening  for  the  blind; 
and  is  known  to  blind  gardeners  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  for  the  garden  tools 
which  he  has  designed  especially  for  them, 
and  which  he  has  been  distributing  without 
cost.  In  many  instances,  Mr.  Findlay  has  not 
only  provided  these  special  tools,  but  has 
made  long  journeys  at  his  own  expense  to 
demonstrate  their  use. 

An  attractive,  illustrated  booklet.  Gardening 
for  Health  and  Happiness,  written  by  Mr. 
Findlay,  has  just  been  published  “primarily 
for  the  blind  who  love  nature  and  gardens.” 
The  small  volume  is  dedicated  to  Armand 
Michaud,  who  first  used  the  special  tools  de¬ 


signed  by  Mr.  Findlay,  and  “to  the  war  vet¬ 
erans  who  have  found  peace  and  happiness  in 
their  little  gardens.” 

The  suggestion  to  name  the  Blind  Garden 
Study  Club  after  Mr.  Findlay  came  from 
W.  Earl  Quay,  industrial  instructor,  Detroit 
League  for  the  Handicapped,  and  secretary 
of  the  Detroit  Metropolitan  Council  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Quay  is  also  a  contributor  to  Out- 
loo1{  for  the  Blind. 


SYRACUSE  TO  HOLD  ^ 
SUMMER  SESSION 

The  School  of  Education  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse,  New  York,  announces  a 
program  of  special  education  to  be  given  at  a 
Summer  Session  from  July  i  to  August  to. 
Courses  of  instruction  will  include:  The  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Child;  Elementary  Developmental 
and  Corrective  Physical  Education;  Advanced 
Corrective  Physical  Education;  Practicum  in 
Advanced  Corrective  Physical  Education; 
Recreational  Activities  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped ;  Mental  Deficiency.  Support¬ 
ing  courses  in  educational  psychology,  early 
childhood  education,  and  reading  will  also  be 
offered  at  the  Summer  Session.  Further  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 
Keith  J.  Kennedy,  Registrar,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 


SUMMER  COURSE 
SCHEDULED  AT  U.  of  C. 

Dr.  Richard  S.  French,  superintendent  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  give  a  new  course  in  special  education 
in  the  University  of  California  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion  at  Berkeley,  beginning  June  24.  The 
course  is  entitled  “Administration,  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Procedures  in  Special  Education.” 
This  course  is  designed  to  be  of  particular 
help  to  educational  administrators,  and  a 
registration  of  at  least  twenty  is  anticipated. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


For  many  months  the  I.  G.  Brockelman 
Textile  Company  has  been  co-operating  with 
National  Industries  not  only  in  obtaining  the 
materials  which  were  needed  for  government 
orders,  but  in  trying  to  find  other  materials 
needed  by  the  workshops.  Mr.  Brockelman 
has  expanded  his  organization  and  hopes  to  be 
in  a  position  to  render  additional  services  to 
the  workshops.  In  these  times,  workshops  must 
make  quick  decisions;  when  the  mills  do  offer 
material,  they  want  an  immediate  answer. 
N.  I.  B.  suggests  that  workshops  send  open 
orders  for  any  textile  materials  that  they  may 
need  direct  to  the  I.  G.  Brockelman  Textile 
Company,  115  Worth  Street,  New  York  i-. 
New  York.  Then  as  their  representative  lo¬ 
cates  the  goods,  they  will  assign  it  to  the 
workshop  requesting  it.  They  will  try  to  ob¬ 
tain  all  kinds  of  textile  materials,  such  as  tick¬ 
ing,  toweling,  sheeting,  percales,  etc.  A  CC 
rating  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
obtaining  the  goods  and  it  is  requested  that 
workshops  send  their  original  rating  to  them 
so  that  they  can  present  it  to  the  mills  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  rating  properly.  After  this  has  been 
done  and  the  goods  secured,  the  original  rat¬ 
ing  will  be  returned  to  the  workshop. 

C.  C.  Kleber 

General  Manager 


CHANGES  IN  DIRECTORY 
OF  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE  BUND 

Page  6.  War  Department,  Army  Service 
Forces,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General;  Major 
Trygve  Gundersen  and  Colonel  M.  E.  Ran¬ 
dolph  have  been  discharged  from  the  Army 
and  the  position  of  Chief  Consultant  in  Oph¬ 
thalmology  no  longer  exists. 


Page  12.  Lion  Braille  Department;  Mrs.  N. 
M.  G.  Prange,  is  deceased. 

Page  ^4.  Altruistic  Club  of  Blind  Women; 
new  address  2106  S.  Christiana  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  corresponding  secretary  is  Miss 
Pearl  H.  Long,  whose  address  is  1863  S.  Ked- 
zie  Avenue,  Chicago  23. 

Page  35.  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind;  Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  superin¬ 
tendent  instead  of  acting  superintendent. 

Page  35.  Illinois  Industries  for  the  Blind;  R. 
E.  Barrett  is  no  longer  general  manager. 

Page  59.  Joplin  Association  for  the  Blind; 
new  address,  319  N.  Moffett  Avenue. 

Page  68.  The  Brooklyn  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  Edward 
S.  Molineaux  has  resigned;  his  successor  has 
not  been  named  as  yet. 

Page  79.  Columbus  Association  for  the 
Blind;  A.  R.  Schwartz  is  executive  director. 

Page  79.  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
A.  D.  Frost,  M.D.,  president,  is  deceased. 

Page  84.  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  (Cambria  County  Branch) ;  Miss  Helen 
Fox  is  now  Mrs.  Helen  Fox  Willett. 

Page  8y.  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  Inc.;  R.  E.  Barrett,  superinten¬ 
dent,  succeeding  John  H.  Meader. 

Page  87.  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
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struction  of  the  Blind  is  now  known  as  the 
Overhrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  following  listing  should  be  entered  on 
Page  30  of  the  Directory:  Lions  Industries  of 
the  Palm  Beaches;  Dixie  Highway,  West 
Palm  Beach,  Florida;  Miss  Grace  Emerson, 
executive  director.  Serves  Palm  Beach  County. 
Will  have  workshop  and  recreation;  weaving 
and  pottery. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  B.  V.  A. 

Officers  in  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion,  about  which  an  item  appeared  in  the 
April  issue  of  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  are  as 
follows:  Raymond  Frey,  Philadelphia,  presi¬ 
dent,  who  is  studying  physiotherapy  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  Henry  Masse, 
Boston,  secretary,  employed  by  V.A.  there; 
Pinky  Hoffman,  Hartford,  vice-president,  and 
Wilbur  Washburn,  treasurer,  both  working  at 
Avon  Old  Farms  as  civilian  instructors.  The 
four  -directors  are  Lloyd  Greenwood,  of 
Rochester;  Joseph  Smietanowski,  Hartford; 
William  Aziz,  Pittsburgh;  and  John  Millon, 
instructor  at  Dibble  Hospital  in  California. 
Mr.  Baynard  Kendrick,  of  New  York,  is  their 
sighted  advisor. 

With  the  co-operation  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  a  New  York  office 
has  been  set  up,  and  a  sighted  secretary  en¬ 
gaged  to  take  charge  of  the  work  there.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion,  Baynard  Kendrick,  well-kncwn  author 
and  champion  of  the  war-blinded,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  a  trust  fund  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  organization,  and  to  train  two 
blinded  veterans  to  act  as  executive  director 
and  executive  secretary,  respectively. 

The  executive  director’s  job  will  be  to 
“trouble-shoot”  when  a  member  writes  in 
saying  that  he  is  unable  to  get  employment  or 
is  dissatisfied  with  his  job.  This  will  entail,  as 
a  rule,  a  trip  to  the  boy’s  home  town  to  talk 


to  the  employer  and  local  clubs — public  edu¬ 
cation,  in  other  words.  The  executive  secre¬ 
tary  in  co-operation  with  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration  and  agencies  for  the  blind  is  to  clarify 
interpretations  of  state  and  Federal  law's  per¬ 
taining  to  blinded  veterans  and  superintend 
the  office  details  and  correspondence. 

The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  hopes  to 
be  able  to  publish  a  monthly  paper  which  will 
enable  the  members  to  keep  in  touch  with 
each  other  and  keep  them  informed  on  new 
job  openings  and  research  being  done  on 
equipment  and  aids  for  the  blind.  This  paper 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  revival  of  the 
Quadrangle  Review,  which  was  published  by 
blinded  veterans  while  they  were  still  in 
training  at  Old  Farms  Convalescent  Hospital. 

In  its  March  issue,  the  Tennessee  Public 
Welfare  Record  prints  a  speech  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  W.  S.  Terry,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  on  January  25,  1946,  at  the  Southern  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama. 
In  the  course  of  this  published  speech,  Mr. 
Terry  enumerates  some  of  the  things  learned 
during  ten  years  of  experience  in  administer¬ 
ing  public  welfare.  There  is  much  wisdom 
and  humanity  in  his  words,  and  the  whole  ar¬ 
ticle  makes  interesting  and  informative  read¬ 
ing.  Among  other  things,  “We  have  learned,” 
says  Mr.  Terry,  “that  the  blind  person  is  not 
satisfied  to  receive  his  small  monthly  grant 
and  sit  at  home  all  day.  We  have  learned  that 
something  else  must  be  done  to  compen.sate 
for  the  loneliness  which  accompanies  this 
greatest  of  all  physical  handicaps.” 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Record,  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  one  month,  131  indi¬ 
viduals,  living  in  1 17  different  family  groups, 
applied  to  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare,  Services  for  the  Blind,  for  sight 
conservation;  and  9  individuals  living  in  8 
different  family  groups,  applied  for  blind  re¬ 
habilitation. 
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In  the  death,  on  March  12,  of  John  Francis 
Bledsoe,  at  the  age  of  77  years,  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  has  lost  another  outstand¬ 
ing  man.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  School  for  the  Blind  from  1906  until  the 
time  of  his  retirement  in  1942,  and  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Department  for  the  Colored  Blind 
at  that  school  before  he  was  elevated  to  the 
superintendency.  Born  at  Magnolia,  Alabama, 
Mr.  Bledsoe  early  settled  on  teaching  as  a 
career.  For  two  years  before  entering  Howard 
College,  where  he  obtained  his  A.B.  degree, 
cum  laude,  in  1892,  he  taught  in  country 
schools.  Following  his  graduation  from  How¬ 
ard,  he  obtained  a  fellowship  at  Gallaudet 
College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  thorough  training  in  the  teaching  of 
the  deaf.  He  received  his  M.A.  degree  from 
Gallaudet  in  1894,  and  spent  the  next  four 
years  as  a  teacher  at  the  school  for  the  deaf, 
in  .Talladega.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Among  Mr. 
Bledsoe’s  most  important  achievements  were 
the  removal  of  the  Maryland  School  from 
Baltimore"  to  the  country  (Overlea),  where 
the  cottage  housing  plan  was  used;  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  having  blind  children  in 
their  Igst  two  years  of  high  school  attend  city 
schools  with  seeing  children,  and  also  voca¬ 
tional  schools;  and  the  opening  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind,  in  1908.  This 
workshop,  for  which  Mr.  Bledsoe  obtained 
state  appropriations  and  public  subscriptions 
amounting  to  $100,000,  and  which  opened 
with  12  employees,  expanded  during  the  war 
years  to  a  point  where  it  gave  employment 
to  150  blind  people.  Mr.  Bledsoe  was  asso¬ 
ciated  for  over  40  years  with  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which 
elected  him  president  in  1924,  and  which  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Com- 


H5 

mittee.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  arid  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind.  Mr.  Bledsoe  served  on 
the  Board  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  was  vice-president  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement.  (See  article  in  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  Vol.  XXXVI,  No.  4,  Oc¬ 
tober,  1942). 

Nettie  M.  G.  Prange,  of  Orlando,  Florida, 
who  for  the  past  decade  devoted  much  of  her 
time  to  work  for  the  blind,  died  on  March  13 
at  the  Florida  Sanitorium,  at  the  age  of  78. 
Mrs,  Prange  became  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness  when  her  own  sight  began 
to  fail;  she  concentrated  on  braille,  and  even¬ 
tually  worked  out  a  simplified  system  known 
as  the  “Orlando  Course  in  Braille,”  which  was 
taught,  through  correspondence,  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Mrs.  Prange 
was  born  in  Vermont,  but  went  to  Florida 
with  her  father,  the  late  Henry  T.  Gifford,  in 
1887,  and  has  lived  there  ever  since. 

Geneva  Lemons,  primary  teacher  in  the 
Blind  Department  of  the  Colorado  School  for 
Deaf  and  Blind  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
died  on  March  2,  at  a  Colorado  Springs  hos¬ 
pital.  She  had  been  ill  only  a  short  time. 
Charles  E.  Kaufman,  head  teacher  in  the 
Blind  Department,  in  a  tribute  to  the  work 
and  personality  of  Miss  Lemons,  says:  “She 
was  one  of  those  teachers  who  lived  for  her 
pupils.  Every  single  day  meant  to  her  a  new 
opportunity  to  guide  and  direct  each  pupil 
over  the  path  that  seemed  so  hard  to  many  a 
young  mind.  Whatever  the  task,  the  pupils 
felt  confident  that  their  teacher,  in  an  under¬ 
standing  way,  would  always  direct  them  in 
the  path  that  was  best  for  them.  Miss  Lemons 
possessed  a  profound  sense  of  duty  ,  •  .  The 
same  kindness  with  which  she  treated  her 
pupils  also  prevailed  in  her  daily  associations 
with  her  freinds  at  the  School.  No  task  was 
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ever  too  big  for  a  soul  set  on  real  service  .  .  . 
We  all  join  with  the  pupils,  who  benefited 
so  greatly  frcwn  her  teaching,  in  saying  that, 
truly.  Miss  Lemons  lived  the  Golden  Rule.” 


JOHN  FRANCIS  BLEDSOE— 

A  TRIBUTE 

The  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  lost 
a  valuable  friend  and  counselor  in  the  death 
of  its  former  superintendent,  John  Francis 
Bledsoe,  on  March  12,  1946.  When  a  man  has 
been  connected  with  a  school  for  forty-two 
years  during  thirty-six  of  which  he  was  the 
superintendent,  he  certainly  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  much  for  those  whom  he  served. 

The  school  at  Overlea  is  a  monument  to  his 
foresight,  for  its  location  and  cottage  system  is 
certainly  ideal.  He  did  not  confine  his  activi¬ 
ties  to  youth  only,  but  was  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  and 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind  on  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation.  He  was  vitally  concerned  in  all  work 
for  the  blind. 

After  his  retirement  in  1942  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  in  close  touch  with  the  school  and  its 
progress.  We  all  deeply  feel  his  loss  but  I,  es¬ 
pecially,  do,  for  no  retired  superintendent 
could  have  been  more  gracious,  understand¬ 
ing,  co-operative  or  helpful  to  his  successor. 
John  Francis  Bledsoe  was  indeed  a  great  man. 

Francis  M.  Andrews 
Superintendent 
The  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind 


Stephen  Jones  has  been  added  to  the  staff 
of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  as  re¬ 
habilitation  supervisor.  Mr.  Jones  has  recently 
returned  from  three  years’  service  in  France 
and  Germany.  He  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
as  a  county  director. 


APPOINTMENTS 


The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men,  in  Philadelphia,  announces  the 
appointment  of  R.  E.  Barrett  as  supierintend- 
ent,  to  take  the  place  of  John  H.  Meader,  who 
is  retiring.  Mr.  Barrett’s  early  experience  was 
with  the  American  Water  Works  and  Electric 
Company  in  New  York  City  and  Pittsburgh, 
as  an  accountant,  and  later  as  construction 
superintendent.  In  Pittsburgh,  he  became  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  and  joined  the  staff  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  becoming  its  .sales  manager.  He  served 
in  that  capacity  for  eight  years  before  leaving 
to  become  manager  of  the  Illinois  Industries 
for  the  Blind  in  Chicago,  a  post  which  he  has 
held  for  the  past  three  years.  Mr.  Barrett  took 
up  his  new  duties  at  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  Blind  Men  on  April  i. 
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Raymond  M.  Dickinson,  who  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half  has  served  as  acting  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Division  of  Visitation  of  Adult 
Blind  in  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Welfare  has  now  been  appointed  superin¬ 
tendent.  A  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the 
post  of  acting  superintendent  appeared  in  the 
May,  1944,  issue  of  Outlook^  for  the  Blind. 
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The  Division  for  the  Blind,  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Security,  State  of  Washington, 
announces  the  return  of  Charles  R.  Dann  to 
the  Department  following  his  thirty-two 
months  of  service  as  field  director  for  the 
American  Red  Cross,  stationed  at  Attu.  Mr. 
Dann  returns  to  the  Department  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supervisor  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  and  Training  of  the  Blind.  This 
position  covers  an  over-all  supervisory  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  training  center  for  the  blind, 
vending  stands  and  small  business  program, 
and  placement  of  blind  pieople  in  private  in- 
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dustry.  Mr.  Dann  first  came  to  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  in  the  fall  of  1937,  and  has  had 
firsthand  experience  in  doing  all  oi  the  work . 
for  which  he  is  now  given  the  responsibility 
of  over-all  supervision. 


John  W.  Haynes,  former  principal  of  the 
Alabama  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later  em¬ 
ployed  in  vocational  rehabilitation  with  the 
Alabama  State  Department  of  Education, 
has  been  appointed  district  supervisor  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  with 
headquarters  at  Talladega,  Alabama.  Part  of 
Mr.  Haynes’  responsibility  is  to  assist  the  staff 
members  in  the  various  district  offices  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  progp-ams  for  the  employment 
of  their  blind  clients.  Another  is  to  help  co¬ 
ordinate  the  training  program  of  the  Adult 
Blind  Department  with  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  A  plan  is  under  way  at  the  present  time 
for  the  promotion  of  a  Business  Enterprises 
Program  for  the  Blind  in  Alabama. 


The  March  issue  of  The  Rocf(y  Mountain 
Leader,  published  by  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  carried  the  following 
notice  in  a  prominent  place:  “We  expect  to 
have  an  opening  for  an  experienced  teacher 
this  fall.  An  application  will  be  appreciated. 
Attractive  salary,  fine  town,  exceptional  cli¬ 
mate.” 


UTAH  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  PRINTS 
MAGAZINE  IN  LARGE  TYPE 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  printing  department  of  the 
School  for  the  Deaf,  has  issued  a  “Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  Edition”  of  the  Utah  Eagle  in  18-point 
type.  Some  200  copies  have  been  mailed  to 
schools  for  the  blind  and  to  others  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  both  the  partially  seeing  and 
partially  blind.  The  idea  for  a  student  publi¬ 
cation  in  large  type  occurred  when  the  print¬ 
ing  department  received  its  new  Blue  Streak, 
Model  31  Linotype,  which  can  print  as  large 


as  24-point  type.  The  Utah  School  would  ap¬ 
preciate  suggestions  and  comments  on  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  magazine  to  residential  schools,  and  to 
others  interested  in  such  a  project.  Through 
an  exchange  section,  and  the  featuring  of 
articles  of  common  interest,  the  periodical 
would  be  a  reading  source  for  many,  and  an 
incentive  to  strive  for  better  expression  by 
many  more.  The  response  with  which  this 
publication  meets  will  determine  its  continu¬ 
ance — or  discontinuance,  as  the  case  may  be. 


ORGANIZATION  CAMPAIGNS 

FOR  AUTHORIZED  SIGNATURES 

Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  has  just  announced 
its  sponsorship  of  an  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  movement  'designed  to  encourage  blind 
p>eople  to  establish  an  authorized  signature. 
The  reason  for  the  campaign  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  inability  of  many  blind 
pjeople  to  sign  their  names  is  a  decided  handi¬ 
cap,  and  places  them  in  an  unfavorable  light 
in  business  transactions  of  any'  consequence. 
The  organization  believes  that  it  is  vitally  im¬ 
portant  that  every  blind  porson  who  shows 
any  business  ability  should  be  taught  to  sign 
his  name.  If  he  can  achieve  a  fine  hand,  and 
an  easily  legible  signature,  so  much  the  better; 
but  the  important  thing,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  Blind,  is  that  he 
establish  some  kind  of  authorized  signature, 
whether  it  be  entirely  legible  or  not. 

In  order  to  encourage  schools  for  the  blind 
in  America  to  teach  their  pupils  how  to  mas¬ 
ter  this  accomplishment,  the  organization  is 
sponsoring  the  presentation  of  an  annual 
award  to  the  blind  porson  in  each  school  who 
develops  the  greatest  skill  and  best  penman¬ 
ship  in  subscribing  his  signature.  The  finals 
in  this  contest  would  come  in  the  graduating 
classes,  and  the  award  might  be  a  medal,  or  a 
fountain  pen,  inscribed  with  the  winner’s 
name  and  the  year  of  presentation. 
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CONVENTION  PLANS  FOR 
A.A.I.B.  UNDER  WAY 

The  executive  committee  of  the  A.A.I.B. 
has  been  busy  planning  for  the  coming  con¬ 
vention  which  takes  place  at  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  from  June  24  to  28.  The  superintendents 
will  meet  on  Monday  afternoon,  previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  convention,  which  will  take 
place  Monday  night  at  8  o’clock.  A  number  of 
speakers  from  the  field  of  education  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  general  meetings.  Dr. 
Donald  Durrell,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  University,  will  speak  on 
“What  Schools  Can  Do.”  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Terry,  Massachusetts  Eye  and  filar  Infirmary, 
will  discuss  “Blindness  in  Premature  Babies.” 
“The  Emotional  Needs  of  Children”  will  be 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Herbert  Barry,  Jr.,  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dj.  J.  Wendell  Yeo, 
of  Boston  University,  will  address  the  con¬ 
vention  on  “Principles  of  Guidance”;  and  Dr. 
W.  Linwood  Chase,  of  Boston  University,  will 
speak  on  “The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies.” 

There  will  be  the  usual  number  of  sectional 
meetings  at  which  our  own  teachers,  as  well 
as  others  from  the  field  of  education,  will 
speak.  Among  the  others  are:  Miss  Frances 
Tredick,  Wheelock  College;  Dr.  Helen  Sul¬ 
livan,  Boston  University;  Herbert  Clark  and 
David  McLane,  both  from  Harvard;  and 
Theodore  Barry,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 
There  will  also  be  a  panel  discussion  on  Tests 
and  Measurements,  with  Mrs.  Bauman,  of 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Levine,  of  Avon,  and  Dr. 
DiMichael,  of  Washington,  taking  part. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to 
a  sight-seeing  trip,  and  Thursday  night  to  the 
“Pops”  Concert  in  Boston. 

.The  executive  committee  has  tried  to  ar¬ 
range  an  interesting  and  instructive  program; 
it  is  most  grateful  to  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell  and 
the  staff  of  Perkins  Institution  for  their  co¬ 
operation  in  working  to  make  this  conven¬ 


tion  profitable  and  entertaining.  Every  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  be  given  to  the  visitors  to  learn 
more  about  this  century-old  school  and  to  sec 
some  of  the  archives — the  first  book  ever  to 
be  printed  for  the  blind;  the  first  globe;  and 
appliances  in  the  museum  which  have  come 
from  all  over  the  world. 

Those  attending  will  live  in  the  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  cottages,  but  in  order  to  integrate  this 
segregated  living  into  a  social  community,  all 
meals  will  be  served  in  the  Lower  School 
Gymnasium  and  Assembly  Hall  which  ad¬ 
join. 


PENAL  LAW  AMENDED 
TO  ALLOW  DISSECTION 

Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Eye-Bank  for  Sight  Restoration, 
Inc.,  210  East  64  Street,  New  York  21,  New 
York,  draws  the  attention  of  Outlook^  for  the 
Blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Penal  Law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  has  been  amended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  authorize  dissection  of  the  dead 
body  of  a  human  being  “whenever  and  so  far 
as  the  husband,  wife,  or  next  of  kin  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  being  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of 
burial,  (a)  may  authorize  dissection  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  (rf 
death,  or  (b)  may  authorize  dissection  for  any 
other  purpose  by  written  instrument  which 
shall  specify  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the  dis¬ 
section  so  authorized.” 

One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtain¬ 
ing  corneal  tissue  for  use  in  the  corneal  trans¬ 
plant  operation  has  been  the  fact  that,  even 
though  individuals  expressed  willingness,  or 
the  wish,  to  donate  their  eyes,  after  death,  to 
this  cause,  such  wish  could  not  legally  be  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  old  legislation. 

This  new  amendment  should  make  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Eye-Bank  additional  supplies  of 
much-needed  material  for  use  in  restoring 
sight  through  corneal  grafting. 
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Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind — ^Miss  Lucille  An¬ 
derson  of  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas,  has  succeeded  Miss 
Annie  Laurie  Haltom  as  teacher  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  at  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Haltom  was  obliged  to  resign  because  of  ill 
health.  Miss  Florence  Bell  has  succeeded  Mrs.  Esther 
Morgan  as  head  nurse  at  the  infirmary;  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Louise  Harris  is  now  supervisor  of  the  small 
girls  at  the  School. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind — Plans  are  under  way  for  the  remodeling  of 
the  oflices  and  workshop  of  the  Cincinnati  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  are  now  twenty-three  years  old.  The 
primary  purposes  are  to  develop  a  highly  eflScient 
broom  shop,  a  more  productive  mop  shop,  and  an 
opportunity  shop  with  equipment  that  will  enable 
the  Association  to  accept  contract  work  of  many 
kinds  and  to  furnish  an  attractive  exhibit  of  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  blind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
planned  improvements  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $40,000. 

The  Columbus  Association  for  the  Blind — The 
Columbus  Association  has  a  number  of  new  activi¬ 
ties  ,under  way,  among  which  is  the  establishment 
of  an  official,  county-wide  registry  of  the  blind,  in 
which  the  Association  has  the  authorization  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
and  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  It  is 
also  endeavoring  to  expand  at  Poindexter  Village, 
a  center  for  colored  blind  people,  and  has  enlisted 
the  assistance  and  co-opesation  of  the  Urban  League 
and  the  Columbus  Chapter  of  the  Frontiers  Club 
of  America,  one  of  the  oldest  colored  fraternal  orders 
in  the  country.  A.  R.  Schwartz,  executive  director  of 
the  Association,  reports  also  that  the  organization 
is  planning  to  expand  its  music  training  program. 

Illinois:  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Visitation  of  Adult  Blind — On  April  1,  1946, 
the  Division  added  to  its  staff  Miss  Mollic  Vlasnik, 
counselor  for  preschool  blind  children.  The  new 


work  which  Miss  Vlasnik  will  undertake,  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  three 
private  agencies  in  the  Chicago  area;  and  the  project 
will  consist  of  counselling  and  case  work  aimed  at 
helping  the  parents  of  preschool  blind  children  to 
understand,  train,  and  prepare  their  blind  child  for 
normal  living,  and  ultimately  for  school  enrollment. 
In  addition  to  intensive  work  wifh  parents  and  their 
blind  children  in  their  homes  in  the  Chicago  area, 
periodic  institutes  for  the  children  and  their  parents 
will  be  held  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois.  It  is  hoped  that  this  much- 
needed  service  will  ultimately  be  extended  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Clarence  Gardner, 
former  physical  education  and  science  instructor  at 
the  Iowa  School,  has  now  received  his  discharge 
from  the  marines,  where  he  served  as  first  lieutenant. 
He  will  resume  his  duties  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind  on  September  i. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Arrangements 
have  been  completed  by  the  Minneapolis  Society  for 
the  purchase  of  a  two-story  brick  building  from 
Air-Loc  Industries,  Inc.,  which  will  give  the  society 
three  time&  the  space  now  available  for  its  work. 
The  new  building  will  make  possible  a  greatly  en¬ 
larged  training  program  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  an  auditorium  seating  more  than  300,  and 
recreational  and  restaurant  facilities,  in  addition  to 
a  modern  workshop.  The  Society  expects  to  be  able 
to  occupy  the  new  quarters  by  summer  or  early  fall. 

Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind — During  1945, 
employment  was  given  to  42  blind  workers  in  the 
Association’s  workshop,  according  to  the  report  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Cornie  Smith,  general  manager,  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  on  February  19,  1946. 
Wages  paid  for  the  manufacture  of  these  products 
amounted  to  $13,275.70. Thirteen  trainees  were 
admitted  to  the  workshop  during  the  year  for  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Department  which  works 
closely  with  the  Mobile  Association  for  the  Blind. 
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The  New  Yor/i  Association  jot-  the  Blind — At  the 
39th  annual  meeting  of  The  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  the  Lighthouse  on  March  28, 
Rufus  Graves  Mather,  husband  of  The  Lighthouse 
founder,  the  late  Winifred  Holt  Mather,  presented 
Mrs.  Mather’s  portrait  to  the  Association.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  blind  and  sighted  staff  workers  of  The 
Lighthouse,  Clarence  G.  Michalis,  acting  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presented  a  silver  bowl 
to  commemorate  Judge  Henry  W.  Goddard’s 
35  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  25  years  as  chairman  of  the  Board. 

Overbroolt^  School  for  the  Blind — A  new  club — 
the  Girl  Reserve  Club — has  been  formed  at  Over¬ 
brook  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  of  the  girls,  as  well  as  for 
social  enjoyment.  This  club  offers  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  outstanding  speakers  in  various  fields; 
for  trips;  informal  dances  and  games;  and  for  weekly 
meetings  for  discussion  and  action  upon  matters  vital 
to  pupil  interests.  The  Club  has  already  held  several 
social  functions  and  is  planning  an  outstanding 
event  each  month. 

Pertains  Institution — Mrs.  Marjorie  B.  Morey,  for¬ 
merly  a  teacher  in  the  Primary  Department,  and 
more  recently  a  WAC  serving  in  the  program  for 
the  blind  at  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital,  has 
rejoined  the  teaching  staff  at  Perkins,  taking  over  a 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

1  give  and  bequeath  to 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

(a  nonprofit  corporation) 

15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

a  corporation  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  oi  Delaware 

the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  purposes  and  uses  of  said  corporation. 


part  of  the  fifth  grade.  Miss  Pauhne  M.  Mo 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  Center  for  Child  Carei| 
Waterbury,  Connecticut,  has  been  engaged  as  fie 
worker  among  preschool  blind  children,  workia 
especially  among  those  who  attended  the  sp 
summer  school  held  at  Perkins  last  June. '’^Giu 
ano  Cabbia,  the  eight-and-a-half-year-old  ItalU 
blind  boy  sent  to  this  country  by  the  88th  Divia 
for  an  eye  operation,  has  been  a  visitor  at  Perk 
The  operation,  which  has  now  been  performed,  i 
not  improved  his  vision,  and  plans  are  now 
made  for  his  future  education.  Giuliano  is  an  ao 
complished  accordion  player,  and  is  fast  acquiril 
the  English  language. 


The  Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — ^The  hij 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  blind  men  of 
Society’s  workshop  in  the  weaving  of  rugs  has  led 
the  Ohio  State  Rehabilitation  Department  to  ask 
Society’s  co-operation  in  making  its  workshop  a  o 
ter  to  teach  weaving,  not  only  to  Toledo’s  blind,  btrf 
to  the  blind  erf  the  surrounding  territory.  Two  m 
looms  will  be  set  up  in  the  back  shop  and  a  trail 
course  started  as  soon  as  (xissible.  The  course  will 
divided  into  three  setions:  (a)  mechanics  of  weav¬ 
ing;  (b)  setting  up  and  threading  loom;  and 
weaving  patterns.  It  is  estimated  that  in  thri 
months’  time — allowing  a  month’s  training  in  eachS 
section — a  blind  student  should  be  able  to  operat||| 
a  shop  of  his  own. 
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